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Muscles for ‘sell ‘Gineral- tales clam 
tives in service on American railroads today, 
ANERICA GiiDaD he ending 6295 of tho silaule Moluhe- ane 
miles. These powerful “muscles” have brought new strength 
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MAJOR CAUSE OF HOT BOXES 


oe 


ELIMINATED! 


Cut-away illustration shows the simplified design of U.S. Ever-Pac and the absence 
of metal parts. Oil is fed to the journal through the wick pad, which receives its 
supply by capillary action from integral wicks, pumping action, and from the oil- 


saturated synthetic sponge rubber pad. 


U. S. EVER-PAC* solves difficult problem economically. 


Here at last is the Journal Lubricator that meets the 
railroads’ chief demand: 

Makes “waste-grabs” and other failures of waste 
packing impossible! 


Interchanges with present equipment! 
(No shop modifications, machining or additional labor costs) 


No costly special oil seals required! 
Low-cost initial installation! 
Low-cost upkeep! 

Easy determination of oil level! 
Trouble-free service! 


More than one-half of all hot boxes are directly attrib- 
utable to waste packing, mostly ‘““waste-grabs.” Ever- 
Pac makes “‘waste-grabs” impossible! 

U. S. Ever-Pac has A.A.R. approval for application to 
a specified number of cars which move in general 
interchange service (Docket No. L-129). 

Years of intensive research and testing show con- 
clusively that with U. S. Ever-Pac, a product of United 
States Rubber Company, a major cause of hot boxes 
can now be eliminated. 


Mechanical Goods Division 





EVER-PAC PROVIDES 3-WAY OIL DELIVERY UNDER ALL 
ROADBED CONDITIONS AND KINDS OF CAR HANDLING 


(1) Capillary action soaks up oil. The wick is highly oil- 
absorbent. There is always a controlled rate of clean oil 
distribution — because the yielding sponge rubber, a spe- 
cially developed synthetic compound, provides a cush- 
ioned upward contact. 


(2) Pumping Action. Each vertical or lateral movement 
of the journal or journal box compresses the pad, thereby 
setting up a pumping action which pumps oil from the 
reservoir under the pad through holes to the distributing 
wick pad. 

(3) Sponge pad flexing. Every movement of the journal 
or journal box flexes the yielding pad, making it “breathe” 
out even more oil—because the pad contains 2 pints of 
oil above and beyond the 2 pints in the oil reservoir. 


EVER-PAC is easy to install. Simple in design, no metal or 
complicated parts to get out of order and cause damage. 
Over 7 years of research and testing prove the dependability 
and the economy of U.S. Ever-Pac. Write or get in touch 
with us at Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
*Patented 
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Minimize Bridge Maintenance 
by Using High-Strength Bolts 


No matter how severe the effects 
of vibration caused by traffic on 
right-of-way bridges, you can con- 
fidently expect low maintenance 
costs when you use Bethlehem 
High-Strength Bolts to join the 
structural members. 

Bethlehem High-Strength Bolts 
make possible low maintenance 
costs because they provide joints 
that are unusually tight —and stay 
that way. The bolts are used with 
two hardened washers, one placed 
under the hexagonal head, the 


other under the nut. These high- 
strength bolts are easy to install, 
too, as the nut is driven up on the 
bolt to predetermined tension by 
means of a calibrated pneumatic 
impact wrench. The tightening 
operation takes but a few seconds, 
and the clamping pressure ob- 
tained is tremendous. 

Bethlehem High-Strength Bolts 
are made from carbon steel in 
lengths and diameters to meet 
virtually every structural need. 
Quenching? Tempering? Yes, we 


do both, enabling these top qual- 
ity bolts to meet the requirements 
of ASTM Specification A-325. 
Why not look into the advan- 
tages of high-strength bolts for 
your next erection job? Full de- 
tails are yours for the asking. Just 
get in touch with the nearest 
Bethlehem sales office. 
BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 
On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 


Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation. Export 
Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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Why UNION Switch Stands 


give you Safer Train Operation 


You get more than a device for merely throwing switches when you install Union T-20 and T-21* 
Switch Stands. They actually provide protection comparable to that of interlocked switches. Here’s why— 


V A built-in circuit controller prevents signals from 


clearing unless... 


The mechanism is in the normal locked position, with 
the lock bar engaged in the lock rod notch, and... 


The switch points are properly positioned, as continu- 
ously checked by the point detector rod. 


*UNION T-20 and T-21 Switch 
Stands are identical, except that 
the latter includes a built-in tar- 
get drive assembly. Both are 
equipped with built-in circuit 
controller and normal point de- 
tector as shown on the right. 


p These switch stands have proved their UNION SWITCH qh SIGNAL 


reliability in thousands of installations. Ask 
our nearest district office for full details. DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
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a result of ICC action last week wiping out the Decem- 
ber 31 limit heretofore applying to the increase pro- 
vided in that proceeding. Tariffs will have to be revised 
to do away with the “surcharge” covering the increase. 
Meanwhile, Wall Street hears some roads are studying 
the feasibility of a further rate increase to offset wage 


9 


increases agreed to or expected. 


Floods have again struck railroads in the northeast, 


with the New York Central and New Haven being 
hardest hit. Damage, though severe, was not as great 
as that inflicted last August. 10 


“package agreement” which includes general wage 
increases equaling 1014¢ an hour has been signed by 
railroads and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 


11 


& Enginemen. 


FORUM: The plain box ear no longer meets the needs 


of many shippers. Special-purpose cars are going to be 
more and more in demand. Even where load protective 
devices are not required, different floor structures and 
wider doors are being called for, so mechanical load- 


ing methods can be used. a3 


SPECIAL REPORT: Freight cars—the key to railway 


revenues—-presented in six articles in this issue. 54 


How many more freight cars do the railroads need? 


Over the next 10 years, 164,000—in addition to re- 


placements of cars scrapped. This increase in the fleet 
not only will alleviate the recurring customer-discourag- 
ing car shortages, it will enable the railroads to go out 
wholeheartedly after some of the traffic their compet- 
55 


itors are now hauling. 


The cars the shippers want—box cars with wider doors, 


sturdier floors, and load separators; flat cars with low 
floors and high capacity; gondolas with weather pro- 
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Save time 
and money 


in the make-up yard 


To save time and money in the make-up yard 
use Westinghouse Type D Automatic Pneu- 


matic Slack Adjusters. 


Westinghouse Air Brake 


COMPANY 


AIR BRAKE DIVISION ys 4 WILMERDING, PA. 








Current Statistics 


Operating revenues, eight months 
1955 $6,589,987,829 
1954 6,194,297 ,536 
Operating expenses, eight months 
$4,97 1,230,325 
4,939,611,628 


1955 $ 718,704,132 
584,152,273 
Net railway operating income, eight months 
732,547,087 
500,672,194 
Net income, estimated, eight months 
1955 
1954 349,000,000 
Average price railroad stocks 
October 18, 1955 90.74 
October 19, 1954 71.40 
Carloadings revenue freight 
Forty weeks, 1955 28,915,679 
Forty weeks, 1954 25,978,030 
Average daily freight car surplus 
Wk. ended Oct. 15, 1955 .... 3,202 
Wk. ended Oct. 16, 19564 .... 46,268 
Average daily freight car shortage 
Wk. ended Oct. 15, 1955 .... 21,561 
Wk. ended Oct. 16, 1954 .... 2,126 
Freight cars on order 
October 1, 1955 52,913 
October 1, 1954 11,993 
Freight cars delivered 
Nine months, 1955 25,938 
Nine months, 1954 30,266 
Average number of railroad employees 
Mid-August 1955 1,096,072 
Mid-August 1954 1,070,687 
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Week at a Glance continues 


tection and load separators; and for all types protec- 
tion of lading against damaging shocks — those are 
significant results of a Railway Age survey of shipper 


opinion. 58 


Speed, specialization and flexibility are selling point: 
other forms of transportation are using to take traffic 
away from the railroads. Trucks, barges and airplanes 
are tailored to shippers’ needs. 64 


Shipper-slanted freight cars are cars that reduce the 
shippers’ packaging and stowing expense and give the 
lading a better ride. The contrast is with the “standard” 
car that can stand all kinds of punishment itself, but 
sometimes lets the load take a beating. 66 


The special car is financially feasible, even though 
the unit cost is high. If regular equipment trust or 
conditional sale financing isn’t always practicable, vari- 
ous pool ownership arrangements can be worked out. 
And there is enough excess in equipment depreciation 
charges over equipment debt maturities to carry the 
extra costs, says Isabel Benham. 67 


High prices for cars should not hold up purchases to 
the extent that the railroads lack capacity to handle 
the business offered them, or available if they go out 
and take it away from the competition. “Saving” that 
loses business is not saving at all. 7] 


“You can build a future,” Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner Clarke tells the railroads, and at the recent 
annual meeting of the Short Lines he told how. 86 


What to do about car shortages was the No. | question 
at this year’s annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Shippers Advisory Boards. The meeting afforded 
AAR President Faricy an opportunity to sketch out 
the railroad industry’s capital expenditures picture for 
the next 10 years—in which, he said, they should 
spend “twice as much” as in the past decade. 88 





NEW HYAIT 
HY-LOAB 


Roller Bearing Journal Box For Freight Cars 


Here is an entirely new, simplified, dependable, 
heavy duty roller bearing box for freight cars de- 
veloped by HYATT with all the know-how amassed 
in building over 200,000 railroad 
roller bearings. It is so econom- 
ical that railroads can now 
afford sweeping conversions 
that will save millions of dollars 
annually in costly inspection, 
lubrication and hot box delays. 


Here’s why: (1) This one box fits 
both old and new cars. It is easy 
to install on either integral or 
pedestal-type trucks. (2) It comes with three-year 
lubricant supply sealed in. The seals are positive 
—lube stays in, dirt and water stay out. (3) Parts 
are interchangeable—/fitting adjustments never 


are needed. HYATT’S time-tested straight 
radial roller design assures these low-upkeep 
advantages plus maximum life and load capacity. 


Right now—when old cars are 
being upgraded and new cars 
built to relieve the shortage— 
is the time to get rid of the 
hot box burden for good! No 
matter how ‘“‘doctored’’, out- 
moded friction bearings are 
false economy in the long run. 


The present freight car program 

is your golden opportunity to 
assure far better and more profitable freight 
service for years to come. Build better for the 
future with the NEW running mate of faster 
freight. Invest in HYATT HY-LOADS today. 


FOR FULL DETAILS CALL YOUR NEARBY HYATT 
SALES ENGINEER OR WRITE TODAY FOR LITERATURE 


YATE 


RUNNING MATE or FASTER FREIGHT 


BEARINGS DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, HARRISON, N.J. 
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Week at a Glance CONTINUED 


BRIEFS 


Management engineers will begin December 
1 to study the Association of American Rail- 
roads with a view to turning up ways and 
means of making the organization more useful 
to the member roads. The study will be made 
by Robert Heller & Associates of Cleveland, 
Ohio, the firm which participated in studies 
that resulted in adoption by the Pennsylvania 
of its new plan for management organization. 


Greater flexibility in transport regulatory poli- 
cies will be required by the “great changes 
ahead,” in the opinion of Commissioner 
Hutchinson of the ICC. He would slough off 
“traditionalism” and “really start planning 
now for the future.” The commissioner con- 
cedes that “drastic changes” might be in- 
volved, but suggests they would cost less now 
than 20 years hence; and he is against “com- 
pelling the public to pay tomorrow for mis- 
takes that could have been avoided today.” 


The port of Churchill, Man., on Hudson Bay. 
this year has established a record for handling 
grain, rail to ship, during its short naviga- 
tion season. The 1955 total grain movement 
through the port was over 13 million bushels. 


Entertainment expenses of the Riss trucking 
company are no longer under investigation at 
the ICC. The commission has dismissed the 
probe instituted a year ago to inquire into 
Riss ou‘lays for entertainment of shippers 
and others at a “lodge or fishing camp” in 
Ontario. Riss’ operations, as they relate to its 
fitness to haul explosives, are still under in- 
vestigation at the commission. 


The so-called Wyer report on “coordinating” 
activities of the Chicago & North Western 
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and Milwaukee is expected to be ready for 
presentation to the respective boards of direc- 
tors at November meetings. Studies by Wyer 
& Co., management consultants, have been 
under way for several months. Any changes 
recommended in the report will require fur- 
ther study by the roads, and will likely be 
several months away. 


An “unofficial tally” of returns on a strike 
vote among non-operating employees shows 
“92 to 97% in favor of a strike,” a union 
spokesman said last week. Negotiations in 
the case, meanwhile, were under way in Chi- 
cago after having resumed October 12. Should 
these break down the next move will probably 
be the appointment of a Presidential emer- 
gency board. 


Only one-third of the freight cars in service 
at the beginning of this year were less than 
10 years old. More than 43% were over 20 
years old, and more than 22% were over 30 
years old. This showing was pointed up in 
calculations made by the ICC’s Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics from fig- 
ures supplied by the American Railway Car 
Institute. As to passenger-train cars, it was 
shown that less than 514% of the fleet was 
built during the past five years, while two- 
thirds of it comprised cars more than 25 years 


old. 


Ten new gallery-type suburban cars are being 
delivered to the Burlington this month, bring- 
ing the road’s total ownership to 50. The cars 
are air-conditioned, and will seat 148 pas- 
sengers—96 on the “main floor” and 52 in 


the balconies. 


A new day dawning for the railroads? Wayne 
A. Johnston said so last week at a symposium 
sponsored by the Illinois State Chamber of 
Commerce. The IC president labeled 1955 
“a better year” than 1954 for his road; pre- 
dicted 1956 will be “fully as good as 1955.” 
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Check th, ECONOMICAL ADVANTAGES! 
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INTEGRAL CAST BODY CENTER PLATE 
(EITHER DESIGN) 


BOLSTER CENTER FILLERS | : 


One or Two Piece Design . . For Riveted or Slot Welded Application | < 


+ NO MACHINING REQUIRED 
ov CLOSE TOLERANCES 

7 MINIMUM WEIGHT 

a/ MAXIMUM STRENGTH 

of ALL FIT SURFACES SQUARE 
af ALL RIVET HOLES DRILLED 





Keye Steel Castings | 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION | * COLUMBUS, 9. 
ON STANDARD OR SPECIAL DESIGNS... CALL or WRITE S AEN YORK, i 


* CHICAGO, ILL, 
Refer Ady. No. 11871 esi. PAUL. MINK 
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Ex Parte 175 Raise Made Permanent 


ICC acts promptly to cancel December 31 expiration date— 
annual revenue retained amounts to $911 million 


The Ex Parte 175 freight-rate in- 
creases in effect on a temporary basis 
since 1952, will became a permanent 
part of the freight-rate structure. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion issued an October 17 order can- 
celing the December 31 expiration date 
and directing that the increases be 
incorporated into the basic rates. They 
have heretofore been published as sur- 
charges. 

Revenue at Stake—The increases 
amount to a general advance of 15% 
with some exceptions. The annual 
revenue involved amounts to about $911 
million on the basis of present traffic. 

The commission announced its de- 


Law & Regulation 


cision in a press release issued October 
18, less than two weeks after close of 
oral argument on the railroad petition 
(Railway Age, October 10 page 7). 
The October 17 order was made public 
at the same time, but there was no re- 
port. One is to be issued later. 

It also said Commissioners Alldredge 
and Tuggle did not participate in dis- 
position of the case, and that petitions 
of the National Coal Association, and 
other coal associations, for modification 
or elimination of the increases on coal 
were denied. NCA also issued an 
October 18 press release to say the 
commission’s action would cost coal 
consumers $100 million a year. 





Weeks Would Curb Exempt Carriers 


He tells NDTA that is what Cabinet Committee sought, along 
with end of fixed-price, “tea-dance” competition 


The Cabinet Report on Transport 
Policy was not “aimed” at any seg- 
ment of the transport industry, but 
it is “designed to limit” operations 
of unregulated carriers, Secretary of 
Commerce Sinclair Weeks said in Bos- 
ton October 3. 

Speaking at the 10th annual meet- 
ing of the National Defense Trans- 
portation Association, Mr. Weeks— 
chairman of the committee which pro- 
duced the report—said the report is 
an attempt to strengthen the whole 
transport system. “What we propose,” 
he added “is a modest move in the di- 
direction of bringing under regulation 
those exempt operations [of private 
and contract carriers] which have a 
common carrier flavor.” 

At the same time, he said, the com- 
mittee feels all carriers “will prosper 
and grow stronger if they have to 
test their efficiency and economy more 
frequently in the market place and 
less frequently in the courts.” He said 
the report consisted of two parts: 
One which proposes curbs for exempt 
carriers, and one which would make 
transport competition “as meaningful 
as possible.” 

The price factor, he said, pro- 
vides this meaningfulness but com- 
petition without it descends to the 
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“tea-dance variety” which stimulates 
neither good service nor good prices. 
It was the committee’s conclusion, he 








HERO REWARDED — Herman E. 
Kingery (left), a Chesapeake & Ohio 
fireman, receives an engraved watch 
from Rufus M. Markland, assistant to 
vice-presideut—operations, for his 
heroic action, while on duty, in sav- 
ing a man from drowning. The in- 
scribed watch was presented to Mr. 
Kingery at a C&O Better Service Con- 
ference dinner in Charleston, W. Va., 
recently. 





went on, that “greater freedom on the 
part of carriers to compete on a price 
basis could not help but produce sav- 
ings in cost” to the public. 

Prices must be compensatory, though 
not discriminatory, Mr. Weeks said, 
but he rejected a theory that regulated, 
uniform prices are essential. Competi- 
tion simply “must involve price,” he 
stated. 

“Dangerous inroads” are being 
made on the common carrier system, 
he warned, by carriers unhampered 
by regulation and more able to “travel 
where they want and pick and choose 
the good traffic on a negotiated basis. 
Our present transportation laws are 
shot full of exemptions which permit 
this,’ Mr. Weeks said, adding that the 
Cabinet Committee proposed “a _half- 
dozen recommendations” to curb such 
unregulated operations. 

Other speakers at the four-day NDTA 
meeting included Patrick B. McGinnis, 
New Haven president; Clark Hunger- 
ford, president of the Frisco; A. L. 
Hammell, president, Railway Express 
Agency; General Maxwell D. Taylor, 
Army. Chief of Staff; Major General 
Paul F. Yount, chief of the Army 
Transportation Department; Chester C. 
Thompson, president, American Water- 
ways Operators; Giles Morrow, presi- 
dent, Freight Forwarders Association: 
Calvin Johnson, consultant to the 
American Trucking Associatiops; and 
J. H. Carmichael, president of Capital 
Airlines and transportation committee 
chairman, U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Hungerford was _ elected 
NDTA president to succeed E. G. 
Plowman, traffic vice-president, U. S. 
Stee] Corporation, who was named 
chairman of the association’s board. 

The Frisco president told the meet- 
ing there is need for “flexibility” in 
all phases of transportation to meet 
demands of the changing times. There 
is more demand for trucking, private 


and contract carriers have “mush- 
roomed,” and railroad traffic is at 
peacetime heights, Mr. Hungerford 


said, but the public constantly seeks 
“more and different” service. To stay 
in business, he declared, each segment 
of the transport industry “has to re- 
main flexible.” 

Mr. McGinnis criticized exclusion 
of passenger car construction from the 
quick-amortization program. Tax re- 
lief, he said, is particularly needed 
for passenger-car building, whereas 
“the so-called shortage of freight cars 
does not concern me.” He declared 
the railroads’ answer to the private 
automobile must be new, modern equip- 
ment that would also be valuable from 
a defense standpoint. 

The New Haven president, assailing 
what he said was a lack of inter-rail- 
road planning of piggyback operations, 
called for a project to develop piggy- 





back equipment that could be inter- 
changed from line to line. He also 
urged that automation for railroad 
operation be given the study. it gets 
in other industries, adding, in this 
connection, that he will soon run an 
experimental train—controlled from a 
truck on a nearby highway—from New 
Rochelle, N.Y., to New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. Hammell reviewed recent steps 
to replace outmoded REA equipment 
and reported after 1960 no highway 
unit more than six years old will be 
in service. He also said he welcomed 
findings of the Transportation Associa- 
tion of America, the Hoover Commis- 
sion and the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce which have recommended put- 
ting parcel post service on a “pay-for- 
itself” basis. 


Rules of Practice 
Revised by ICC 


Allowances of more time for filing 
replies to pleadings and exceptions to 
proposed reports are among several 
changes in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s General Rules of Prac- 
tice which will become effective No- 
vember 1. 

The time for replies to pleadings, 
covered by Rule 23, will become 20 
days instead of 10 days, and the time 
for replies to “officers’ reports,” cov- 
ered by. Rule 96, will be increased 
from 20 to 30 days. 

These and the other November 1 
changes were announced by the com- 
mission in a September 30 notice 
which said they were the outgrowth 
of suggestions submitted in the Ex 
Parte No. 55 case. Other proposed 
changes in the rules are still under 
consideration. 


Non-Competitive Shipper 
A “Forgotten Man“? 


Pending federal legislation to amend 
the Interstate Commerce Act has cast 
the non-competitive shipper in the role 
of “forgotten man” and puts low-grade, 
volume-moving commodities “beyond 
the pale of the protection they have a 
right to expect” from the ICC, Ford 
K. Edwards said in White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. October 17. 

Dr. Edwards, director of the depart- 
ment of economics of the National Coal 
Association, who was addressing the 
annual meeting of the American Coke 
& Coal Chemicals Institute, added that 
“with the concept of just and reason- 
able rates stricken from the act” the 
sole protection of the non-competitive 
shipper against excessive charges 
would be the authority of the ICC to 
prescribe reasonable maximum rates. 
However, he continued, “the two road- 
blocks the commission must hurdle, 
full costs and the extent of the existing 
competition (on traffic defined as non- 
competitive), could well stop any re- 
lief here.” 

The substantial interest of non-com- 


petitive shippers in success or failure 
of any program to intensify competi- 
tion between modes of transportation 
was noted by Dr. Edwards. He said 
such shippers were concerned that dis- 
sipation of railroad revenues in unsuc- 


Operations 


cessful rate wars on high-rated com- 
modities might lead to higher rates on 
low-grade, volume-moving commodities 
without regard to the effect of “ex- 
cessively high” freight rates on the 
market for such goods. 





Floods Again Strike Roads in East 


New Haven, New York Central hardest hit but damage is 


less than that inflicted by 


Eastern railroads, with the chaos of 
August floods still a fresh memory, 
suffered another blow the weekend of 
October 14-16 as the year’s erratic 
weather landed the second punch of a 
devastating one-two combination. 

Though not nearly so extensive or 
destructive as the August storm (Raii- 
way Age, August 29, page 7) the more 
recent one numbed portions of lower 
New England, New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. Overall damage 
costs were estimated in the millions 
as 42 persons were reported dead and 
thousands homeless in the wake of a 
three-day deluge that turned ambling 
brooks and placid streams into furious 
torrents. 

Hardest hit railroads were the New 
Haven and the New York Central. 
Commutation service to New York City 
was most seriously affected but the 
New Haven’s main line service was 
disrupted by. a washout just north of 
Stamford, Conn., and a washout and 
freight-train derailment at Darien. 








MISS RUTLAND of 1955 looks over 
the bell from the last steam locomo- 
tive run on the now completely diesel- 
ized railroad. The young lady, who re- 
cently won the Miss U.S.A. title, is Miss 
Carlene Johnson, and her home town 


is Rutland, Vt. 


August hurricane backlash 


Full service had been restored on 
the New York Central by mid-week 
over its Harlem and Putnam divisions, 
but slow orders were observed on parts 
of the Harlem and much of the 
Putnam. The latter was completely out 
of service until last Wednesday. Com- 
muters who normally use the Putnam 
rode the Harlem or Hudson to and 
irom New York City. Preliminary esti- 
mates of damage came to $60,000. 

Hard hit ag+in, however, was the 
Ceneral’s Boston & Albany, one of the 
most seriously impaired victims of the 
August aftermath of hurricane “Diane.” 

Even the B&A, though, did not 
sustain damage comparable to that of 
August. The line was disrupted for 12 
hours October 15 and then again all 
day October 16 when track at Woro- 
noco, Mass., was washed out, repaired 
and washed out again. Repairs made 
at North Wilbraham, Mass., following 
a major washout in August, held up 
under the weekend flooding. 

The Central also reported its Penn- 
sylvania division, in western New York 
State, was knocked out 48 hours. The 
Catskill Mountain division was knocked 
out indefinitely in the area of Ellen- 
ville, N. Y. 

New Haven President Patrick B. 
McGinnis reported total flood damage 
came to $1 million, compared with the 
$10 million estimated for the August 
disaster. 

With its main line broken at Stam- 
ford and Darien, the New Haven had 
to employ buses to transport passen- 
gers around those points as commuter 
and Boston-New York service was dis- 
rupted. All operations were at first 
suspended but quickly resumed on a 
limited basis. It was expected that by 
today the main-line service would be 
returned to normal. 

All freight operations were stalled 
on the main line and the New Haven 
hoped to start moving freight through 
the Darien bottleneck October 20, in- 
tending to clear this before attempting 
to resume regular operations. Passen- 
ger service was expected to be run 
through Darien, abandoning the bus- 
shuttle, last Friday. 

The Naugatuck Valley branch, out of 
service since the August flood, suffered 
new damage to delay its restoration. 
On the Pittsfield branch, nothing was 
moving from Norwalk, Conn., to Dan- 
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bury but service was restored after a 
temporary halt between Danbury and 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

The Lackawanna _ reported a 
minor washout at Branchville, N. J., 
which was restored in two days. Trains 
on its Binghamton line were routed 
over the Erie when high water threat- 
ened and slightly damaged two bridges 
at Tinkertown, Pa., and Cresco which 
had been restored after being washed 
out in August. 

The Erie reported that a bridge at 
Hawley, Pa., had been knocked out 
but restored by. midweek. Its Tioga 
division and a section near Elmira, 
N. Y., were also reported back in 
service after being inundated. 

The New York, Ontario & Western 
reported that abutments for a bridge 
at Mountain Dale, N. Y., that had been 
damaged in the August storm were 
weakened over the weekend but ser- 
vice was back following a reinforce- 
ment operation. Service on its Kings- 
ton, N. Y., branch and the line from 
Port Jervis to Monticello halted 
October 15 but was partially restored 
by mid-week. Nineteen miles of limited 
service track east of Port Jervis was 
reported still flooded in mid-week and 
30 miles of track from Ellenville to 
Kingston was still out of service. 

Several other eastern roads reported 
minor damage but little or no service 
disruption and “nothing like Diane,” 
according to one spokesman. 


Consultants Hired for 
NJ-NY Transit Study 


New York City’s Metropolitan Rapid 
Transit Commission and the Port of 
New York Authority announced last 
week that five consultants and engineer- 
ing firms have been retained to conduct 
various phases of the study to blue- 
print a 20-year program to improve 
New York-New Jersey rapid transit 
service. 

Coordination of the study will be 
the responsibility of Arthur W. Page, 
whose appointment as transit survey 
project director was reported in Rail- 
way Age, October 3, page 13. 

It was simultaneously announced 
that the Port Authority had fixed $800.- 
000 as the maximum limit for financing 
the interstate phase of the study. The 
authority originally had said its finan- 
cial commitment was estimated at 


$500,000. 


C&NW Plans Piggyback 
Interchange with 10 Roads 


Plans for interchange of piggybacks 
between 10 eastern carriers and the 
Chicago & North Western were an- 
nounced by Paul E. Feucht, president 
of the North Western, last week. 

Quantity or trailer-load rates are 
planned between approximately 41 
C&NW stations and more than 800 
eastern stations on the Pennsylvania, 
Lackawanna, Lehigh Valley, Nickel 
Plate, Reading, Wabash, Western 
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ROUNDTABLE DISCUSSION at the 
recent meeting of the two-year-old 
Railroad Human Relations Group, 
established as an informal meeting 
ground for all railroad officers inter- 
ested in the human relations aspect of 
the personnel job. The group met in 
Canada’s Seigniory Club, Mentebello, 
P.Q., October 5-7. At the table, left to 
right, are: J. L. Davis, L&N; R. G. 
Chestnut, CNR; W. H. Schmidt, Jr., 
Railway Age; R. H. Wendel, Belt of 
Chi.; J. R. Sullivan, IC; R. H. Jack- 
son, Union; Harry Myers, SP; G. N. 
Daffern, CNR; W. T. Wilson, CNR; 





J. E. Kennedy, PRR; S. M. Gossage, 
CPR; F. J. Householder, Jr., C&O; 
D. N. Robertson, CPR; H. C. Marma- 
duke, New Haven; H. R. Holman, 
WM; K. C. Ingram, SP; E. H. Hall- 
man, IC; V. C. Mickelson, C&O; S. T. 
Moore, SP; C. A. Pearson, GN; I. M. 
Ferguson, WP; G. E. Mallery, Rock 
Island; E. B. Herdman, D&RGW; R. 
E. Black, P&LE; and R. R. Hicks, 
NYC. Also present at the meeting, 
though not in the photograph, were: 
C. P. King, Frisco; R. C. Samp- 
son, A. T. Kearney & Co.; E. E. 


Seise, Erie. 





Maryland, Pittsburgh & West Virginia, 
and Monon. 

The new rates and interchange ar- 
rangements will become effective De- 
cember 12, Mr. Feucht said. He re- 
vealed the North Western has _ re- 
quested the Western Trunk Line Com- 
mittee to docket the application for 
eastbound rates. The participating 
eastern carriers will similarly publish 
westbound rates on an individual-road 
basis. 


UP-SP-Milwaukee Joint 
Schedules Begin Oct. 30 


New schedules for the Union Pacific- 
Southern Pacific-Milwaukee stream- 
liners will become effective October 30, 
when the Milwaukee takes over opera- 
tion of the trains east of Omaha. 

Evening “City” trains will leave 
Chicago between 4:30 p.m. and 6:45 
p.m. The Milwaukee said the Post 
Office department “desired this revi- 
sion of previously announced sched- 
ules” (Railway Age, October 3, page 
‘oP 
Over the Milwaukee’s line the fastest 
streamliner between Chicago and 
Omaha will take eight hrs and 10 
minutes, compared to seven hrs and 
40 minutes over the North Western. 

Eastbound, the “Challenger” will 
shift from a 2 p.m. Los Angeles de- 
parture to a 10 p.m. leaving time, 
arriving in Chicago the second after- 
noon at 4:30 p.m. The “City” trains 
will arrive in Chicago between 10:30 
and 11:30 a.m. 

The combined “Midwest Hiawatha” 
and “Challenger” will carry two re- 


served seat coaches for Sioux City, 
Iowa, and Sioux Falls, S.D. The cars 
will be set out and picked up at 
Manilla, Iowa. 


Alaska Railroad Will 
Start Sleeper Service 


The government-owned Alaska Rail- 
road will soon inaugurate the first 
sleeping-car service it has ever offered. 

The service will be provided in two 
cars which the road purchased re- 
cently from the Pullman Company. 
The sleeper run will be between 
Anchorage and Fairbanks, an _ over- 
night trip of 12 hours. 


Labor & Wages 


Roads Settle With BLF&E; 
Cost Put at 1012 Cents 


A “package agreement” which in- 
cludes general wage increases “cost- 
ing the equivalent of 101% cents an 
hour” has ended the 1955 wage dis- 
pute between railroads and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen & En- 
ginemen. 

wage boost of eight cents an 
hour goes to road firemen as of Octo- 
ber 1. Yard firemen get 41% cents as 
of that date. A “portion” of the Octo- 
ber 1 increase is in lieu of a health 
and. welfare plan, the carrier an- 
nouncement said. 

The 5-Day Week—The new agree- 

















ment makes provision for a 5-day week 
for yard firemen, accompanied by an 
added wage increase. This shorter 
work-week may be placed in effect 
on individual railroads upon 60 days’ 


notice from the BLF&E that yard 
men want it. 
This voluntary feature, the union 


said, differs from the “compulsory 
transition to the 40-hour week” which 
was part of the recent settlement with 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men. 

The added pay for BLF&E yard fire- 
men, which will apply. when the 5- 
day week becomes effective on an 
individual read, will average out about 
21 cents an hour—8% cents as a 
wage hike, and a “conversion pay in- 
crease averaging 121% cents an hour.” 

On some roads, the 5-day week for 
yard firemen already is in effect. For 
these, the new settlement provides this 
two-installment wage increase: Six 
cents an hour as of October 1, and 
another 214 cents December 1. A “con- 
version pay. increase,” also payable 
December 1, will average still an- 
other 81% cents. 

Union View—A BLF&E announce- 
ment issued in connection with the 
settlement claimed the October 15 
agreement represents “a ‘package deal’ 
worth 17 to 1714 cents an hour.” 

H. E. Gilbert, union president, said 
spread of the 40-hour week among 
enginemen “was held back by severe 
loss of take-home pay.” 

“There is no compulsion to take 
the shorter work week in this agree- 
ment—but I believe the higher rate 
now available will make the short 
week universal among yard workers,” 
he declared. 

The union statement also said the 
agreement establishes a “daily mini- 
mum earnings guarantee in freight 
service for the first time in the in- 
dustry.” This minimum, according to 
the statement, will be $18.49 for engi- 
neers and $16.39 for firemen. 

The BLF&E originally served notice 
on the carriers for 28 cents an hour 
for 40-hour workers, a minimum of 
$18 daily for road firemen, and $20 
for road engineers. 

A Presidential Emergency Board 
was appointed in the case last summer 
and its report recommended pay in- 
creases ranging from 50 cents to $1.63 
a day for the 40-hour week conver- 
sion. It also recommended that the 
demand for a guaranteed daily mini- 
mum be withdrawn (Railway Age, 
August 8, page 14). 


28 RRs in Labor Dept. 
Apprenticeship Program 


More than 2,000 apprentices from 
28 railroads are in training in the 
national apprenticeship program to de- 
velop craftsmen in maintenance shops, 
according to the U. S. Department 
of Labor’s Bureau of Apprenticeship. 

They are being trained in railroad 
shops and classrooms for all-around 
work as electricians, machinists, sheet 





metal workers, boilermakers, carmen, 
mechanics and blacksmiths, E. E, 
Goshen, deputy. director, reported. He 
said “it is anticipated that all Ameri- 
can railroads will eventually take part 
in this national apprenticeship pro- 
gram.” 


Competitive Transport 





Eased Truck Trip-Leasing 
Ban Effective December 1 


December 1 will be the effective date 
of liberalized versions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s long- 
pending rules prohibiting trip-leasing 
of motor trucks and rental payments 
of the revenue-splitting type. 

The commission has so ordered in 
a decision which rejected recommenda- 
tions of a proposed report by Ex- 
aminer Henry C. Lawton, who sug- 
gested the effective date of the rules 
be postponed at least until March 1, 
1957 (Railway Age, January 3, page 
6). Before the present decision fixed 
December 1 as the effective date, the 
controversial rules had been postponed 
until March 1, 1956. 

The controversy has resulted in the 
introduction in Congress of proposed 
legislation to end the commission’s 
authority to prohibit trip leasing. One 
such bill has been approved by the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and will be on the 
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BOXED BRONZE STATUE of Christo- 
pher Columbus, given by city of 
Genoa, Italy, to Columbus, Ohio, is 
transferred at New York from Italian 
Lines’ S.S. Cristoforo Colombo to 
Pennsylvania flat car aboard carfloat. 
The statue, moved from Jersey City 
to Columbus on a fast freight train, 
was unveiled October 12 in the Ohio 
city, which was named for the ex- 
plorer. Statue is 20 ft high and weighs 
3% tons; the special casing weighed 
another 11% tons. 


















Senate’s calendar when Congress re- 
turns in January. 

Liberalizations of the rules in- 
cluded exceptions which will permit 
automobile transporters and tank-truck 
operators to lease equipment operated 
by owners or employees of owners 
for round trips. They. will also permit 
revenue-splitting arrangements by those 
same truckers, household goods car- 
riers, carriers of oilfield and pipeline 
equipment, materials and supplies, and 
carriers using vehicles equipped with 
mechanical refrigeration, when used in 
transporting commodities requiring re- 
frigeration. 

With reference to pleas of agricul- 
tural interests for complete exemption 
from the rules of the partially-exempt 
hauler utilizing equipment specified 
in section 203(b), (4a), (5), and (6) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, the 
commission concluded that such com- 
plete exemption was not warranted. 
It found that the exception from the 
30-day rule in favor of such haulers, 
granted by its order of November 30, 
1953 (Railway Age, December 7, 1953, 
page 14), gave them the necessary 
freedom of movement following a lease 
of exempt equipment. 

The exception in its present form 
authorizes (without regard to the 30- 
day rule) lease of such equipment, 
on completion of an exempt move- 
ment, when the equipment is being 
utilized by the exempt carrier “in 
a loaded movement in any direction 
or in one of a series of loaded move- 
ments” in the direction of the origin 
of the exempt movement or area in 
which the equipment is based. “To 
obviate any possible misunderstand- 
ing,” as its press release put it, the 
commission modified this language to 
read: “in a loaded movement in any 
direction and/or series of loaded move- 
ments.” 


More Industries Said to 
Choose Waterside Sites 


The American Waterways Operators 
have reported that site purchases for 
industrial locations at waterside 
reached new heights in the third quar- 
ter of 1955. Such sites, on rivers, 
canals, lakes and bays, were acquired 
by 147 companies from July. 1 to 
September 30, the report stated, com- 
pared with 121 acquisitions in the 
second quarter, and 109 in the first 
three months of the year. 


Waterways Spokesman Sees 
Weeks Report a “Menace” 


A “dire threat” is what Chester 
C. Thompson, president of the Ameri- 
can Waterways Operators, called the 
Weeks Committee proposals October 
11 in a talk at New Orleans. 

Addressing a joint session of the 
American Merchant Marine Confer- 
ence and the Propeller Club of the 
United States, Mr. Thompson asserted 
that “at least two of the proposals 
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WITH BUILT-IN 64 VOLT 
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DUAL viBny 
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cig AUTOMATIC CHA‘ 


LOWER INITIAL COST, LOWER MAINTENANCE COST 


In all Motorola railroad radio diesel applica- 1 Power Supply as part of the entire “package” 
tions the new 64 volt D.C. power supply simplifies servicing 

provides the same Motorola reliability with Two Vibrators—one in use, one standby 
substantially lower installation and main- Full Regulation of all tube filaments 
tenance cost. 

It has two vibrators, one in use, one standby 
with automatic changeover. Elimination of 
the external converter not only lowers initial Viwoters 

x 
installation cost but further improves avail- Long Vibrator Life 
ability and reliability. The Motorola system Plug-in transmitters and receivers inter- 
of interchangeable, plug-in transmitters and changeable with base stations and cabooses 
receivers is retained. The integrated design New speaker-control head combination 
into one complete ‘‘package’’ simplifies serv- Light on control head indicates vibrator 
ing by your communications department. changeover 


Plug-In Unit—for ease of maintenance 
Uses standard Cornell Dubilier Tandem 


@eeeeseeeeeweeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


yr O F OR OL A Motorola consistently supplies more mobile and portable 


radio than all others combined. 


2-WAY R AILROAD RAD 1O Proof of acceptance, experience and quality. ; ’ 
The only COMPLETE radio communications service— 
specialized engineering... product... customer 
MOTOROLA COMMUNICATIONS & ELECTRONICS, INC. service... parts... installation... 
A SUBSIDIARY OF MOTOROLA, INC maintenance... finance... lease. 
4501 AUGUSTA BOULEVARD e CHICAGO 51, ILLINOIS “The best costs you less—specify Motorola.” 
ROGERS MAJESTIC ELECTRONICS LTD, TORONTO, CANADA 
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ltave YOW Tried the 
Kershaw TRYand BUY Plan? 





Many of America’s leading railroads have! Among them are 
the Texas & Pacific, the Katy, the Chicago & Northwestern, the 
Denver & Rio Grande, the Milwaukee, the Erie, the Southern 
Pacific, the Western Pacific, the Pennsylvania, the D. L. & W., 
the Central of Georgia, the Missouri Pacific, and many others. 





The Machines Shown Below First Were Tried, 
Then Purchased By The Erie Railroad Under 
The Kershaw Try And Buy Plan 





The Kershaw Try and Buy Plan is simply this .... We ship 
you a brand new machine and furnish a supervisor to in- 
struct your operator in the use of the machine .... You try 
this machine on your railroad for a reasonable length of time 
free of charge .... At the end of the free trial period you 
may buy or it rent it if you like it, if not ship it back to us.... 
YOU MAY TRY ANY KERSHAW MACHINE BEFORE YOU 
BUY IT TO MAKE CERTAIN THAT THE MACHINE DOES 
YOUR JOB .... Try it before you buy it.... Nothing could 
be fairer than that... . Put the Kershaw Try And Buy Plan in 
your budget for 1956 .... It belongs there (and so do Kershaw 
machines). 


Fe ‘ oe es 
” KERSHAW BALLAST "REGULATOR, “SCARIFIER “AND PLOW 
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of the transportation reform groups” 
menace the marine industry and the 
national economy. He said these pro- 
posals are “schemes” to place tolls 
on inland waterways and to limit 
powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to fix maximum and mini- 
mum rates. 

Mr. Thompson said railroad inter- 
ests, supported by the Weeks Com- 
mittee and the Hoover Commission, 
intend to destroy transportation by 
barge and ship. He declared that 
minimum-maximum rate legislation 
would “hand the railroads an axe 
with which to destroy the barge lines. 
Along with the sinking ship of low- 
cost barge transportation would go 
down the economy of a large segment 
of our agriculture, industry, power 
and mining,” he asserted. 

As to proposals for liberalization of 
trainload rates, Mr. Thompson said 
these would provide railroads with a 
“hunting license” and predicted the 
only time such rates would be made 
available would be when some road 
was trying to win business from a 
competitor. 


Figures of the Week 





Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended October 15 totaled 827,245 
cars, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced on October 20. This 
was an increase of 20,210 cars, or 
2.5%, compared with the previous 
week; an increase of 105,909 cars, or 
14.7%, compared with the correspond- 
ing week last year; and an increase of 
4,663 cars, or 0.6%, compared with 
the equivalent 1953 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended October 8 totaled 807,035 
cars; the summary, compiled by the 
Car Service Division, AAR, follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 

For the week ended Saturday, October 8 
District 1955 1954 1953 
Eastern 130,460 107,866 131,847 
Alleghany 151,592 
Pocahontas 57,965 
Southern i 
Northwestern 137,158 
Central Western 133,147 
Southwestern 63,311 


59,317 





Total Western 


Districts 327,254 298,960 


702,91¢ 


333,616 
804,066 





Total All Roads 





Commodities: 
Grain and grain 


nine-day period ended September 30 
totaled 121,584 cars, compared with 
89,106 cars for the previous seven-day 
period, according to the Dominion Bu- 


reau of Statistics. 
Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
September 30, 1955 .. 121,584 41,502 
September 30, 1954 .. 106,393 35,047 
Cumulative Totals: 
September 30, 1955 .. 3,012,332 1,213,530 
September 30, 1954 .. 2,722,165 1,064,629 


August Accidents 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has made public its Bureau of 
Transport Economics and _ Statistics’ 
preliminary summary. of railroad ac- 
cidents for August and this year’s 
first eight months. The compilation, 


subject to revision, follows. 
8 months 
Month of ended with 
August August 
Item 1955 1954 1955 1954 
Number of train acci- 
dents* 849 642 5,612 4,970 
Number of accidents 
resulting in casualties 50 34 316 305 
Number of casualties in 
train, train - service 
and nontrain  acci- 
dents: 
Trespassers: 
Killed 
Injured 
Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train acci- 
dents* 


(b) In train-service 
accidents 
Killed 
Injured 

Travelers not on 

trains: 

Killed e i% 4 2 

Injured 63 68 557 551 

Employees on duty: 

Killed 17 13 154 134 

Injured 1,794 1,489 11,643 10,723 

All other nontres- 

passers: ** 

Killed i 2 99 868 870 

Injured 380 348 3,339 3,196 

Total—All classes of 

persons: 

Killed oi 225 1508 1478 

Injured 2,579 2,257 17,568 16,519 
* Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service acci- 
dents by the fact that the former caused dam- 
age of $350 or more to railway property in 
1954. Beginning January 1, 1955, this minimum 
was raised to $375. Only a minor part of the 
total accidents result in casualties to persons, 
as noted above. 
** Casualties to ‘‘Other nontresp s pp 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes of 
persons, including both tr s and nontres- 
passers, were as follows: 

Persons: 

Killed 85 792 795 

Injured 273° 215 2,267 2,119 


ae 








RRs Got Less Than Half 
Of 1954's Freight Business 


Railroads’ “share” of total intercity 
freight traffic, as measured by ton- 
miles, fell below 50% for the first time 
in 1954. They got 49.5% of that year’s 
business, compared with 51% in 1953. 

The truckers’ “share,” including 
private carriage, was up from 18% to 
19.1%, but the “share” of water car- 
riers was down from 16.8% to 15.9%. 
These and like figures for other 
agencies are set out in the accompany- 
ing table, reproduced from “Transport 
Economics,” published by the ICC’s 
Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics. 


People in the News 





Warren Brown Cited as 
“Transport Man of Year” 


Warren W. Brown, president of the 
Monon, received the third annual 
“Transportation Man of the Year” 
award of the Delta Nu Alpha Transpor- 
tation Fraternity October 15 at Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Mr. Brown was cited at the frater- 
nity’s meeting for his “outstanding 
contribution to ‘he advancement of the 
traffic and transportation profession.” 
Presentation of the award, an en- 
graved plaque, was by T. V. Valk, 
chairman of the fraternity’s board of 
directors. 

The Monon president, delivering the 
main address at the meeting’s closing 
session, warned that there have been 
attempts, some successful, to becloud 
the purpose of the Weeks report. He 
said the report was intended to “elim- 
inate today’s artificial apportionment 
of traffic by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission.” 

Among misconceptions spread about 
the Cabinet ‘Report, Mr. Brown said, 
was the theory that railroads could 
solve their problems by eliminating 
the passenger services that produce the 
estimated annual passenger deficit of 
(Continued on page 98) 





Volume of Intercity Freight Traffic in Ton-Miles 
By Kind of Transportation, Years 1953-1954 


Per cent 


uneee Ton-miles of change Per cent of 
Coal (billions) over annual total 
ns 1953 1954 1953 1953 1954 
Transport agency 1 1 
Ore 48,606 Railways, steam and electric, including 
Merchandise I.c.1. 65,238 08 mail and express 614.2 556.6 — 9.4 51.0 49.5 
Miscellaneous 347,819 393,685 Motor vehicle, for-hire and private use. . 217.2 214.6 — 12 18.0 19.1 
October 8 702,910 804,066 Inland waterways, including Great Lakes 202.4 173.5 — 143 16.8 15.4 
— 1 721,643 812,534 Pipe lines (oil) 169.9 179.2 + 55 14.1 15.9 
ptember 24 710,215 819,709 Ai do ti ervice, in- 
eee a as 711,228 823,883 ‘ute etnies spec es 0.4 0.4 —- 39 : 2 
et ae as Te Grand total 1,204.1 1,124.3 mi 8 100.0 100.0 
1 Preliminary estimates. P 
2 Represents about 0.03 of 1% in 1953 and about 0.04 in 1954. 
Basic figures are 413 million in 1953 and 397 million in 1954. 





706,575 





Cumulative total 
40 weeks ...28,915,679 25,978,030 30,120,073 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the 
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Questions 


Is a railroad entitled to an 
intermediate switching  re- 
claim for handling empty 
box cars under Special Car 
Order 90? 


What system is in effect on 
your road to determine 
whether or not all practical 
deliveries of cars to connec- 
tions are made before mid- 
night? 


CONDUCTED By G. C. RANDALL, district man- 
ager, Car Service Division (ret.), Association of 
American Railroads, this column runs in alter- 
nate weekly issues of this paper, and is 
devoted to authoritative answers to ques- 
tions on transportation department matters. 
Questions on subjects concerning other depart- 
ments will not be considered, unless they have 
a direct bearing on transportation functions. 
Readers are invited to submit questions, and, 
when so inclined, letters agreeing or disagree- 
ing with our answers. Communications should 
be addressed to Question and Answer Editor, 
Railway Age, 30 Church Street, New York 7. 
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and Answers FOR THE TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT 


No—the road is party to car service agreement. 


Under tariff provisions, Road A 
handles loaded cars between Roads 
B and C in intermediate switching 
service with the provision that empty 
cars, if they have made a previous 
loaded movement, will be handled 
free. 

Road A collects an intermediate 
switching reclaim of one day if earned 
on all cars handled. 

Road A also handles between Roads 
B and C empty cars under the pro- 


visions of SCO 90, which have had 
no previous loaded movement over its 
line, and for which it collects a switch- 
ing charge. Is Road A entitled to an 
intermediate switching reclaim on emp- 
ty cars handled by it under the pro- 
visions of SCO 90? 

“No. Road A is a party to SCO 90 
and should accept cars as provided 
by the order and not be entitled to re- 
claim.”—Eastern Association of Car 
Service Officers. 





Constant supervision 


One eastern road requires its super- 
intendents to report each morning cars 
on hand (loads and empties) at 
11:59 p.m. for delivery to each con- 
nection. The repert also shows ar- 
rival time at the yard. The system re- 
port compiled by the superintendent 
of transportation shows all the de- 
tail of the several division reports. 
All the top officers of the railroad re- 
ceive copies of it. This road believes 
this constant check tends to keep 
people on their toes. 


“We do not maintain individual rec- 
ords of cars involved. Each superin- 
tendent and yardmaster takes particu- 
lar note of cars which are available 
each night and makes every possible 
effort to get them delivered before 
midnight. We make periodic checks 
on this important matter and the re- 
sults of the checking indicate that 
everything possible is being done to 
keep from paying needless per diem.” 
—J.C.Fullmer, general superintendent 
transportation, Chicago & North West- 
ern. 


“This feature on the Sout. 2rn Pacific 
is not specifically covered by any sys- 
tem, but rather is a matter that is 
c'osely watched by terminal officers 
and supervisors. In addition, the over- 
all situation is periodically reviewed 
by general officers whose duties cover 
terminals and operations in general. 

“We have several district car serv- 
ice agents. They daily check the situa- 
tion obtaining at interchanges so as 
to assure themselves that such facilities 
are fluid and conditions are right to 
maintain a current flow of empty 
freight cars. 

“The prompt movement and delivery 
of cars to interchanges prior to mid- 
night is uppermost in the minds of 


our terminal people and is constantly 
watched to the end that everything 
possible is accomplished to effect the 
best possible per diem showing.”— 
C. H. Grant, general superintendent of 
transportation, Southern Pacific. 


“We do receive regularly a report 
from the car accountant, showing de- 
liveries made to connecting lines be- 
tween the hours of 12:01 a.m. and 
4 a.m. This is helpful, but not neces- 
sarily the complete story. We analyze 
these interchanges to determine what 
might have been done to make de- 
livery by 11:59 p.m. 

“In addition, we also receive about 
20 regular reports of particular oper- 
ations that involve making delivery 
by the per diem hour. In most in- 
stances we watch these reports also 
for service reasons."—N. P. Willis, 
superintendent transportation, Jersey 
Central Lines. 


“At one time we had a report simi- 
lar to the one that the eastern rail- 
road you mention now has in effect, 
but it was discontinued some time ago 
with the appointment of a good many 
car service supervisors located at vari- 
ous points on our system, 

“These men constantly check the 
matter of per diem deliveries and work 
closely with the terminal and division 
people to see that they are accom- 
plished where possible and practicable. 
This close supervision has resulted in 
considerable improvement in the han- 
dling of equipment and per diem sav- 
ings to us.”—J. Dalton, assistant gen- 
eral superintendent transportation St. 
Louis-San Francisco. 





Don’t forget to send in your answers 
to the car service quiz in the October 
10 issue.—G.C.R. 
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(ADVERTISEMENT) 


A CARBUILDER 
DISCUSSES THE 
FREIGHT CAR 
SITUATION 


The position and predictions of his company on 
the subject of passenger traffic equipment were 
reviewed by Charles W. Bryan, Jr., President of 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company, 
in May, 1955. Mr. Bryan stated that Pullman- 
Standard is keenly interested in the future of 
Train X type lightweight passenger cars and trains. 
However, he assured the railroad industry that the 
“world’s largest builder of rolling stock” would 
continue to design and build the finest equipment 
of a more conventional nature to meet the many 
varying economic and passenger carrying needs 


of the railroads. 


This forthright declaration of position was so well 
received by the railroad industry that Mr. Bryan, 


representing the Pullman-Standard craftsmen and 


Charles W. Bryan, Jr., President, 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company 


expert carbuilders, has been prompted to partici- 
pate in another interview on the vital subject of 


railroad freight cars. 


Mr. Bryan discusses, in this interview, the eco- 
nomic reasons for the creation of standardized 
rolling stock, how these cars are serving their 


railroad users, and the bright railroad future. 








Q ... Of course freight cars have undergone tre- 
mendous physical change during the 88 years 
your company has been in business. But what, in 
your opinion, was the most significant change? 


A... While freight cars have undergone tre- 
mendous physical development, the most signifi- 
cant change has been an economic one based on 
technological advances throughout not only the 
railroad industry but every other segment of busi- 
ness. As the railroads have kept pace with changes 
in the times, so has Pullman-Standard remained 
abreast of the economy in which we exist. For 
example, when we entered the Twentieth Century 
all industry was geared to a slow pace. Wagons 
were used instead of trucks, the airplane was a wild 
idea, and the economics of mass production were 
only remote theory. Over the years the pace has 
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been quickened with trucks and planes playing 
important transportation roles, and the freight 
cars that we once hand crafted are now mass pro 
duced by modern methods that make use of auto- 
mation theories wherever possible, in keeping with 
the tone of present day railroading. 


Q... The advent of trucks and planes presented 
railroads with a transportation competition prob- 
lem that matured almost overnight. What were 
some of the considerations the railroads faced to 
meet this threat to their economic welfare? 


A... The basic considerations were those of 
meeting lower carrying prices while increasing 
speed and frequency of service. These require- 
ments opened the door to a whole series of eco- 
nomic reconsiderations for the railroads and the 





carbuilders. Rights of way had to be put into shape 
and equipped for faster speeds, schedules had to be 
overhauled, train make-up had to be accelerated 
and handling of lading had to be stepped up. More 
efficient motive power had to be found, and of 
course, freight cars that would handle more and 
all types of lading under highly diversified condi- 
tions of speed, handling and weather had to be 
designed and built. These were just a few of the 
adjustments the changing economics of our coun- 
try placed before the railroads during the last half 
century or so. And the problem of keeping pace 
was reflected on us, as the carbuilders. We became 
more and more familiar with many aspects of our 
business that had been of little or no consideration. 
Such things as the effects of speed, shock and im- 
pact on rolling stock and lading during train make- 
up and in service became vital considerations in 
car design. Mass production techniques and eco- 
nomies became important to railroad financial 
consideration, while car performance, maintenance 
and durability came to have tremendous impor- 
tance as interchange increased. Cars became better 
and better as the railroads and their customers 
demanded more and more from them. As the rail- 
roads quickened their step with the time, we, as 
carbuilders, kept pace. 


Q ... The motive power builders solved one prob- 
lem by first developing bigger and bigger steam 
locomotives and then producing diesel equipment. 
Did the railroads consult with the carbuilders for 
the answers to the freight car problems? 


A... I suppose they did in a way, over a long 
period of years. You see, freight cars were built in 
two ways, generally. Either the railroads built them 
in their own shops, to their own designs, or orders 
were placed with carbuilders for rolling stock built 
to customers specifications. There was less inter- 
change in those days, and many of the cars built 
were for limited use and built to meet the needs 
of the owning railroad only. There were plenty of 
“pet” ideas about how cars should be built, too. 
Strength and structural weight were regarded as 
synonymous. There was no end to structural varia- 
tions, many of which had no grounding on 
scientific fact. 

And some of these cars performed well, while 
others proved to be unsatisfactory. The carbuild- 
ers, Pullman-Standard included, were custom 
builders. The end result was a hodge-podge of 
cars, largely brought about by the railroads’ search 
for rolling stock that would let them compete 
more effectively. 


QO... And did these cars do the job of keeping 
the railroads in the number one position of trans- 
portation leadership? 
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A... The answer to that one is quite obvious. 
Since the railroads have always held the position of 
leadership, the rolling stock that “Just Growed™ 
during the years certainly did its part in keeping 
the railroads competitive. But as the search went 
on, a tremendously important fact became obvious 
.. . freight cars built to the individual specifica- 
tions and preferences of each railroad were costing 
too much. Each lot of cars had to be custom built 
to the buyers wishes, and that meant each lot had 
to be individually engineered. The high costs of 
dies, jigs and fixtures used for building a lot of 
custom cars had to be borne by those cars. And 
physical variations, lot-by-lot, made it impossible 
for us to pass on the tremendous economies that 
true mass production of standardized cars would 
generate. Under those building conditions only 
the buyers of really big lots of cars could realize 
important savings through mass production, while 
the small buyer .. . the small railroad . . . had to 
pay a premium for his customized rolling stock. 
It is obvious that the very freight car innovations 
the railroads hoped would help them keep up with 
the economic trenc> were creating serious first 
cost, building price penalties that negated their 
benefits. 


Q...How did Pullman-Standard decide to 
broaden its service to the railroad industry by 
building not only customized cars, but also freight 
cars that were standardized and economical? 


A... It wasn’t an easy decision to make. We had 
a lot at stake in the form of a growing business on 
one hand as opposed to the risk represented by 
departing from tradition on the other. The de- 
cision in favor of standardization was a team action. 
Champ Carry, who was our President at the 
time, and who is now President of Pullman, 
Incorporated, headed the team and relied heavily 
on veteran carbuilders in Engineering, Production, 
Welding and Research and Development through- 
out our freight car plants. From our years of car- 
building experience and our wealth of personnel 
talent came the opinion that freight cars must be 
built to a standarized design to enable them to 
serve equally well anywhere in the country, under 
highly diversified operating conditions, types of 
lading, speeds and weather. These cars must be low 
cost, mass produced and built with integral, de- 
signed-in, proved strength. And this strength 
would not come from costly weight alone, but 
from tested and proved mutually supporting com- 
ponents crafted and precision built with costly 
jigs, fixtures, dies and processes impossible for 
limited production custom cars. These standard- 
ized cars would retain sufficient flexibility to pro- 
vide some variations in size, capacity and other 
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Pullman-Standard maintains the largest Research and De- 
velopment Laboratory in the industry. Completely equipped 
with advanced scientific instruments, such as this elec- 
tronic oscillograph recorder, R&D provides data that is 
interpreted in terms of design advances. 


physical aspects to allow wide acceptance and use 
in the greatest number of situations. In addition, 
these standardized cars would be exhaustively 
tested in a completely staffed and equipped 
laboratory to prove every design and construction 
detail before quantity building runs were started. 
Finally, the new standardized cars would be 
followed into the field by a trained corp of ex- 
perts and subjected to searching and critical in- 


i 


ta Oe gyre 


Pullman-Standard Field Service Engineers travel over one 
hundred thousand miles a year inspecting P-S and other 
freight cars in the field. Detailed reports of their findings 
are carefully evaluated for clues to possible improvements 
in Pullman-Standard freight cars. 
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Every PS-2 Covered Hopper Car must prove its weather 
tightness. This drenching water spray test is made on top, 
bottom, both ends, both sides, and hopper components. 
Leaks found by careful interior inspection are corrected. 
The PS-2’s Circular hatch helps exclude weather. 


service examinations to confirm performance. If 
any defects were discovered by this inspection 


they would be reported fully for correction. ‘Th 

were some of the specifications which Mr. Carry 
and his associates believed Pullman-Standard 
should include in a standardized freight car fo 
the railroads. Ten years ago the machinery was a¢ 
tivated to have such cars built. The logical choice 


for the first standardized car was the box car. 


A special inclined ramp is used by R&D to simulate car 
impacts similar to thse experienced in actual rough, high- 
speed service. This permits recording of shock impacts in 
tests at collision levels. Tests such as this confirm the 
designs of P-S standardized freight cars. 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 











First of the Standardized Freight Cars, the PS-1 Box Car is 
observing its 10th Anniversary in 1956. Over 75,000 PS-1s 


have been built or are on order for 70 users. 


——————— a « —~a.  — 


Q .. . Of course the box car was selected as the 
first car to be standardized, and the standardized 
box car was named the PS-1. But in ten years of 
experience has the PS-l1 undergone’ many 
changes? 


A... It certainly has. Back in 1946 the first lot 
of Standardized PS-1 Box Cars was bought by the 
Lehigh Valley. These were good cars and have 
served their buyer well. But our continuous lab- 
oratory testing and field inspections have led to 
many changes that have been incorporated in 
present day PS-ls, making them not only bette: 
cars, but considerably different cars from those 
produced in 1946. And obviously, with new pro- 
duction techniques, and continuous testing and 
examination, the PS-1s we build in 1966 will differ 
considerably from those we are building today. 
The point is that since 1946 there have been 
75,000 Standardized PS-ls built or ordered for 
some 70 railroads, and every one of those cars 
built has been the very best that we knew how to 
build at the time it was constructed. 


Q .. . With 1956 marking the 10th Anniversary 
of the introduction of the PS-1, is Pullman-Stand- 
ard planning to make special note of the occasion? 


A... Yes, we certainly are. During 1956 we 
plan to report to the railroad industry on how the 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 


cars built in 1946 have served during the last 
ten years. We think that our past, present and 
future customers will appreciate hearing how our 
expectations for the Standardized PS-1 have been 
proved by ten years of hard service from one end 
of the Great American Railway System to the 
other. 


@ ... Apparently, then, the theory of flexible 
standardization in rolling stock was well received 
and encouraged Pullman-Standard to apply the 
same techniques to other types of cars. 


A... We now have four Standardized cars in 
our Pullman-Standard line. In addition to the 
PS-1 Box Car, there is the popular PS-2 Covered 
Hopper Car numbering nearly 5,000 units in a 
wide spread of bulk material carrying service. In 
fact, the PS-2 accounts for nearly half the Covered 
Hopper Cars put into service since January 1953. 
Our PS-3 Open Hopper Car was the third unit we 
introduced, and very recently we announced a new 
and fourth stardardized freight car, the PS-4 Flat 
Car. Each of these units, while standardized, re- 
tains sufficient flexibility to assure variations for 
specific problems and applications. Each of these 
standardized cars brings the railroad buyer the 
benefits of proved design, mass production eco- 
nomy and precision building through advanced 
production techniques. 
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Third in the line of standardized freight cars is the PS-3 
Open Hopper Car. Available in both 50 and 70 ton capaci- 


The brand new PS-4 Flat Car has just been added to the 
Pullman-Standard line of standardized freight cars. It is 
available in 53'-6” up to 60'-0” lengths, with both 50 and 
70 ton capacities for each length. Variations of this car are 


The weather-shedding PS-2 Covered Hopper Car is 
enjoying rapidly increasing popularity among ship- 
pers and consignees of such weather-susceptible bulk 
commodities as cement, grains, flours and dozens of 
other materials. 


ties, the PS-3 includes all the benefits of standardization 
for the railroad buyer. 





available up to 75’-0” in length, with engineered-for pro- 
vision for bulkheads or piggy-back holddowns if the car 
is to be used for special service. Work is progressing on 
additional standardized freight cars. 
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PS-1 Box Cars, approximately 
75,000 to date, have been pro- 
duced by assembly line tech- 
niques. These four, nearing com- 
pletion, are equipped with the 
P-S Cushion Underframe and 
are receiving final attention 
from P-S Welding experts. 





€ 
Standardized PS-2 Covered Hop- 
per Cars are turned mechanic- 
ally to facilitate down-hand 
welding. Such extra attention to 
production detail means freight 
ears that will require minimum 
maintenance wherever they are 
put into on-line service. 


Standardized PS-3 Hopper Cars, 
shown masking a line of PS-ls, 
are mass produced in Pullman- 
Standard shops. The all-welded 
design of this car provides a 
smooth interior without laps or 
joints to obstruct lading flow 
and thereby allow costly corro- 
sion to form. 


COVELL & KSEVELE 
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Standardized PS-4 Flat Cars are built with precision guar- 
anteed by costly jigs and fixtures. Here a center sill is 
being lowered into place in a clamping jig that will provide 


Q ... Are you saying that Pullman-Standard is 
planning to limit its production to standardized 
freight cars? 


A... Of course not. We will continue to offer 
the railroad industry the finest rolling stock that 
can be built, whether it is to our proved, money- 
saving, standardized, broad-use designs, or to the 
buyers’ customized more limited use specifications. 
Of course, we feel that a buyer is making a wise 
choice when he specifies one of our standardized 
cars, but if, for local operating reasons, he prefers 
to invest in customized cars, we will build for him 
with all the skill that has kept Pullman-Standard 
the leader in the carbuilding field for 88 years. 


Q ... How do Pullman-Standard standardized 
freight cars adapt to the present day trend to 
premium cars? 


A... Why, they fit in like hand in glove. One of 
the advantages of keeping our standardized freight 
cars flexible is that the premium car interest 
meshes with our designs perfectly. The PS-1 is the 
best example of what I mean. We can provide the 
PS-1 Standardized Box Car in 50-ton capacity in 
either 40’-6” or 50’-6” lengths, with door widths 
varying from 6’-7’-8’-9' and 15’, with or without 
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true alignment with other underframe members during 
welding operations. A leader in welding, Pullman-Standard 
uses advanced techniques to build more durable cars. 


insulation. And we can include such premium 
specialties as the P-S Cushion Underframe, P-S 
Compartmentizer, P-S Lading Strap Anchor, P-S 
Floor Protection Plates, P-S Nailable Steel Floor, 
roller bearings and other items as specified by the 
premium car buying customer. Our flexibly 
standardized freight cars are right in step with the 
premium car interest among railroads, shippers 
and consignees. 


Q ... Where do you expect the Standardized 
Freight Car to go from here? 


A... At the moment we are planning to con- 
tinue promoting and selling the four standardized 
units now in our line. In addition, we are demon- 
strating our faith in standardized freight ‘cars by 
a multi-million dollar modernization program fot 
our Bessemer, Alabama, carbuilding plant. This 
will give us both added production capacity and 
versatility that will be useful in the near future. 
There’s no reason, you see, to believe that freight 
car standardization can and will stop with four 
units. We are constantly anticipating sufficiently 
active buying of specific car types to warrant the 
design, engineering and laboratory efforts required 
as the first steps to creation of other standardized 
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Artist’s sketch above shows the 100,000 square feet of new 
facilities (dark shaded area) that will be added to the 
Bessemer, Ala., freight car plant of Pullman-Standard Car 
Mfg. Co. at a cost of more than a million dollars, The 
project, first phase of a multi-million dollar expansion and 
improvement program planned by Pullman-Standard at its 


cars. For example, if the market appears to be 
interested in large orders of gondolas, our experts 
will develop a prototype car that may be desig- 
nated as a Standardized gondola if it meets all our 
tests and specifications . . . if it proves itself good 
enough to be called by a P-S numerical designation 
such as PS-5. 


Q .. . Do you expect to see standardized freight 
ears ultimately replace the customized cars still 
being built in considerable volume? 


A... It is very doubtful that Pullman-Standard 
standardized freight cars will entirely replace cus- 
tomized cars. But this is true... the percentage of 
PS-1 Box Cars, as compared to all other box cars, is 
growing steadily as more and more railroads be- 
come aware of the benefits of the PS-1. We intro- 
duced the PS-1 in 1946. Since then about one out of 
every four box cars put into service has been a PS-1. 
There is every reason for us to believe that this 
ratio will increase when some of the old custom- 
ized cars wear out and require replacement. Alert 
railroad management is coming to realize that it 
is good business to specify economical standard- 
ized cars. But railroad management also knows 
that we can and will build the finest rolling stock 
for more special and limited use where the many 


PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION 
EXISTING BUILDINGS 





southern operation, is to get underway immediately and it 
is estimated work will be completed by April 30, 1956. The 
new facilities will increase annual capacity of the plant, 
already the nation’s largest single producer of freight cars, 
by 1,500 to 2,000 cars annually. Standardized and custom 
built cars, in any combination will be built at Bessemer. 


benefits of standardization are shaded by local 
operating conditions. 


Q .. .. Do you have any reason to feel anything 
but optimism about the future of the railroads as 
leaders in both freight and passenger transporta- 
tion? 


A... We feel that the outlook for the railroads 
of the Great American Railway System is especially 
bright. There are numerous reasons for such a 
statement, but significant among the benchmarks 
are indications that the railroads are taking the 
position of serving the shipper and the passenger 
in even broader ways. The new low-slung Train 
X type passenger equipment will help return mass 
passenger carrying to the profit side of the books. 
New advancements in more conventional passen- 
ger equipment will provide added inducement for 
the traveler to spend his dollars with the railroads. 
Freight carrying overhead is being cut down, 
speeds increased and lading damage reduced 
through acceptable-to-shipper lading protection 
devices. There are many reasons why we believe 
the railroads will stay on top and profit. And we 
are backing our faith with physical action. We are 
putting our dollars alongside our judgment that 
the railroads are emerging from a period of some 
turmoil into an even more active and vital role 
within our American economy. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
79 EAST ADAMS STREET, 


CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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That’s Just One FARR 


Check the Rotonamic Efficiency 
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percent efficiency versus 
dust particle size. — 
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Ask for a Rotonamic demonstration on your 
road. See how this revolutionary equipment 

can practically eliminate your engine air cleaner 
maintenance costs. Write for catalog 
information to Farr Company, P.O. Box 45187, 
Airport Station, Los Angeles 45, California. 
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Dust enters the inlet tube (a) 
and deflector vanes (b) set up a 
cyclonic action. While traveling 
along the primary chamber (c) 
dust particles are centrifuged 
towards the walls and carried 
into a special dust bin at (d) by 
the 10% Bleed-off air. The re- 
maining 90% of the air reverses 
direction, spirals back along the 
discharge tube (e) centrifuging 
the remainder of the dust. Clean, 
filtered air reverses direction 
once again and exits at (f). The 
dirt laden air is discharged to 
atmosphere. 
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Engine air filters on railroads generally require servicing 
approximately every 5000-7500 miles. When Farr Rotonamic 
air cleaners—the successor to filters—were installed on 

the diesel engines of a major railroad, they performed under 
all conditions for 600,000 miles with minor maintenance 

only at annual shopping...and they are still operating at peak 
efficiency. The Rotonamic more than saved its low initial 

cost in direct maintenance during this period, plus assuring 
optimum protection for the engine under all operating conditions. 


Rotonamic assures /ess engine wear because it 
offers a greater safety factor even in the most severe 

dust conditions. It never loads with dirt, is self-cleaning and 
maintenance free. Rotonamic kits are available for all 
commonly used diesel locomotives, and can replace present 
4” thick panel filters on ciesel engine assemblies. 











The Unit system of hangerless brake 
rigging — developed by Buffalo-Unit and 
introduced to the railroads in 1940 is now 
Standard on the new freight cars being 


built for both domestic and foreign service. 





and tomorrow... 
BRYKE 


For the freight cars of the future — Buffalo-Unit’s newest engineering achievement 











is this completely different freight car braking system embodying a simple mechan- 
ically operated single plate disc brake, designed to operate for years without main- 


tenance or service. Lading in Brake-X equipped freight cars will get there faster — 


and damage-free, thanks to velvet-smooth deceleration at every operating speed. 


BUFFALO BRAKE BEAM COM 
UNIT TRUCK 
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JOHNS-MANVILLE 
CONSTRUCTION 
MATERIALS 


In thousands of railroad installations through- 
out the country, Johns-Manville Asbestos con- 
struction materials are helping to reduce 
construction and maintenance costs. 

By combining strong, durable asbestos fibres 
with another permanent material—portland 
cement—Johns-Manville has succeeded in devel- 
oping a variety of construction materials that are 
long-lasting, fireproof and highly resistant to 
corrosion. These products need no preservative 
treatment, require little if any maintenance. 

Illustrated are six Johns-Manville asbestos- 
cement products that are widely used in construc- 
tion. For further information about these, or 
other J-M products for railroad use, write to 
Johns-Manviile, Box 60, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Smoothgrain® Asbestos Siding. 
Smooth-surfaced with grained 
appearance; silicone sealed against 
moisture. rigid, pre-punched for 
nailing. Available in 7 different col- 
ors and in white. 





Flexstone®) Asbestos Roofing. The 
most enduring, and economical type 
of roof protection. This built-up 
reofing resists weather, wear and 
the drying-out action of the sun. 
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Corrugated Asbestos Transite.® 
Large, strong sheets are easy to 
apply. Ideal for roofs and sidewalls 
of buildings, such as freight houses 
and diesel shops. 


American Colonial Shingles. Each 
shingle equivalent to 5 ordinary 
roofing shingles. Pre-punched for 
nailing, self-aligning, easy and quick 
to apply. Handsome grained effect 
in 9 beautiful colors. 





Asbestos Flexboard.® Large sheets 
can be used indoors or out for new 
building or remodelling. Easy to 
handle, flexible, fireproof. Needs no 
paint for preservation. 





Transite® Asbestos-Cement Pipe. 
Completely non-metallic, it won’t 
rust or rot. Resists corrosion. Light 
in weight, easy to install. Used for 
water and sewage lines. 


97 YEARS OF SERVICE 
TO TRANSPORTATION 
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FOR NEW cCAarRS 


(or when you re-build) 
REMEMBER 

THESE 

IMPORTANT FACTS: 


/ 
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has THE 
PROVEN 9-008 door = 
for TODAY’S 


loading 
reguirements!/ 














f YL Poi y —)) 
with the famous “ SUPERIOR Baffle Design! 


ANDO itt STILL a one-man, S one-hand door! 








R DOOR COMPANY 
SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. « CHICAGO 4 
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em) Mey U.S. Steel 


This low-angle, two-rail manganese steel in- 
sert crossing, located at Fairless Works, 
U.S. Steel, has been subjected to constant 
heavy-duty yard service. Yet it looks much 
the same as it did the day it was installed. 
The manganese inserts show little wear and 
the flame-hardened ends of the carbon rails 
are still sharp and flush. But this is typical 
of U.S. Steel crossings—they are built for 
long term punishment. 

USS Quality Trackwork products possess 
an inherent strength and hardness that gives 
them longer life and results in greatly re- 
duced maintenance. The extra care and 
effort that goes into the manufacture of 
switches, frogs and special track layouts 
makes USS Quality Trackwork the finest 
you can buy. Specify USS Quality Track- 
work for all your requirements. 

For complete details on USS Trackwork, 
=. we return the coupon below. Also, you are in- 
7 | vited to contact our engineers at any time 

for assistance in design. 


“ig 





TRACKWORK 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 








United States Steel Corporation 
525 William Penn Place, Room 4984 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Please send me a copy of “USS TRACKWORK” 
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STOPPERS — THEN AND NOW. Inset 
shows first brake shoe testing ma- 
chine, used by ABSCO in 1902. Photo 
shows dynamometer presently in use. 
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BETTER 
RAILROADING 

NEEDS 
BETTER STOPS 


Better railroading is everywhere—in automatic 
traffic control, closed-circuit television, 
electronic humping, mechanized maintenance 
—but above all in speed. Speed in every 
operation, and all operations designed 

to move cars faster. 


Higher speeds and better stops are inseparable 
—now, as in 1902, when Brake Shoe first 

took braking materials into the research 
laboratory. Out of that laboratory have come 
the materials used for braking in all types 

of transportation and industry—irons, 
compositions, powdered metals, 

and combinations. 





But nothing has been recommended at the 
expense of dependability. 

Today’s most dependable shoe—the 
Diamond “S”—is the standard for our 
continent. Next year’s shoe is in service test 
today. The shoe of the future is in the 
laboratory now. 

Railroads will always get better stops 

from our laboratory—and always with 
dependability. 


RAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION 
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ORIGINAL WOOD ENGRAVING BY B. BRUSSEL- SMITH 


? 


e 
You can’t tell which, but you can tell how many—when you compare the cost of 


which wheels were free 


Southern” chilled iron wheels with other types of wheels in freight car service. The low 
first cost of Southern chilled wheels gives you, in effect 


one free wheel in every three. 
For replacement, their low conversion cost gives you the equivalent of one wheel 
free in every pair!* 


Low cost is only one advantage of Southern chilled iron wheels. You get higher 
strength, greater safety, more ton-miles than ever before 


And you save freight by 
obtaining chilled wheels from Southern’s plants 
at St. 


Louis, Houston, Birmingham, Pittsburgh 
Toledo, Portsmouth (Va.) o1 


SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 
a.) or Rochester. a 


Prices and Credits. 





230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y 


the | 


OLDER 


your 
freight 


Cars 


eet! THE (02 THEY NEED 


SR OO 
NEW-CAR 5))02- ~~ CUSHIONING! © 
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33% SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE e CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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USS MULTIPLE-WEAR 


specifically designed 
for more mileage 

@/ under heavier loads 
at higher speeds 
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USS Multiple-Wear Wrought Steel 
Wheels deliver more ton miles per dollar 
than any other type wheel—for two rea- 
sons. Because they are made of steel, they 
possess the strength and toughness to bear 
heavy loads, the hardness to resist wear, 
and the ductility to minimize sudden 
brittle fractures. Secondly, this excellent 
combination of inherent properties is im- 
proved by forging, rolling, and control- 
cooling, resulting in a wheel of unequalled 
soundness. No other wheel is so well pre- 
pared for heavy loads, severe braking and 
high speed impacts. No other wheel re- 
quires so little maintenance, gives such 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH, PA. - 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. - 
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long, dependable service at comparable 
cost. 

USS Multiple-Wear Wrought Steel 
Wheels are produced for all types of 
railroad applications including Diesel 
locomotives, electric and steam locomo- 
tives, passenger, express, and heavy-duty 
freight cars. 

Two strategically-located, complete 
wheel shops are ready to fill your orders 
for Wrought Steel Wheels: McKees Rocks 
(Pittsburgh), Pennsylvania shop, serving 
the East and Southeast, and the Gary, 
Indiana shop, supplying the Western and 
Southern Lines. 


COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


$ T.& fe 








POWER-MATIC 


NON-SPIN--->, 


HAND BRAKE 


A.A.R. certificate #27 


* Non-spin “easy grip” hand wheel for operator's safety and 
convenience * Fully controlled graduated release by turning 
wheel counter-clockwise * Quick take-up for instant braking 
and positive control * Easily released under any power * Oper- 
ated completely with hand wheel, no levers or gadgets for re- 
lease * Easily inspected—maintained, al] internal parts may be 
removed from the brake without removing housing from car ® 
The speed, power and convenience of operation makes the 
POWERMATIC the most practical hand brake yet developed for 
manual control of freight cars. 


Klasing’s new Automatic Mechanical SLACK ADJUSTER 
is now available... Write for detailed information. 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATION 


C. G. Bailie, Sales Engineer, Industrial Sales Dept. 748A, Sears, Roebuck 
and Co., 925 S. Homan Ave., Chicago 7, Ill. 

MAIN DIVISIONAL REPRESENTATION 

Walter E. Day, 112 Market St., San Francisco 11, Calif.—E. H. Weigman, 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill._—Hyslop Bros., 2639 W. Division St., 
Chicago 22, Ill._—Joseph A. Meyer, 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y.— 
D. V. Maher and Co., 900 Marshall St., Cleveland 13, Ohio—Paul H. 
Griffith, 1381 Suburban Station Bldg., Phila. 3, Pa.—Brigadier Engineering 
Products, 637 Craig St. W., Montreal 3, Ont., Canada. 


14 HENDERSON AVE. ® JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
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When You Compare Draft Gears... 


Make sure you get all the facts. 
Insist on seeing performance figures 


obtained from test track runs... 





measured and recorded on 


modern electronic equipment... 





under actual operating conditions. 





National Rubber-Cushioned 
Draft Gears give you protection 
when you need it — 

at high impact speeds! 
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NOW AVAILABLE. . . Our new “Design Manual 
for High Strength Steels” is ready for distribution. 
This excellent book contains comprehensive and 
practical information that you will find extremely 
useful in designing your product for greater econ- 
omy and efficiency by the sound use of high 
strength steels. 


For your free copy, write on your company letter- 
head giving your title or department, to United 
States Steel Corporation, Room 5009, 525 William 
Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 





rosion damage in hopper cars 
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TO SAVE $570,500 IN MAINTENANCE COsts USS Cor-TEN Steel plates are used 
throughout in the 652 Virginian 55-ton hopper cars being rebuilt this year. 
The use of Cor-TEN Steel—which has 50% higher yield point than copper steel 
and 2 to 3 times the resistance to atmospheric corrosion—means that no heavy 
repairs will be needed on these cars for 20 years. In contrast, copper steel con- 
struction would require at least one, and possibly two, heavy repairs during 
that time. Thus, by using USS Cor-TEn Steel plates, at an added cost of only 
$275 per car, a clear savings in maintenance cost of $875 per car can be con- 
fidently expected. 

In addition, since the cars built of USS Cor-TEn Steel need be repaired only 
once in their lifetime as compared with two trips to the shops by copper steel 
cars, the revenue made available by having their cars in serviceable condition 
can be translated into profits for the Virginian. 






















COR-TEN Steel construction can pay off big 





To reduce maintenance costs and increase service life... 


Virginian Railway has made USS COR-TEN Stee! 
a vital part of its 
car building and rehabilitation program 


Pps TAKING A HARD LOOK at the 
steadily rising cost of freight car 
maintenance, the Virginian Railway in 
1947 launched a program designed to 
minimize such costs by using car con- 
struction that would increase time be- 
tween shopping periods. 

As a result, The Virginian in the past 
eight years has used USS Cor-TEN 
Steel in 4872 open-top freight cars and, 
as part of a continuing program, is at 
present rebuilding 652 55-ton hopper 
cars in its own shops with this superior 
high strength steel. 

This important coal carrier chose 
USS Cor-TEN Steel because extensive 
tests and available records showed the 
service life of hopper car plates of USS 
Cor-TEN Steel to be 50% to 100% 


greater than open hearth copper steel. 
So the Virginian figured that by using 
Cor-TEN Steel in rather large quan- 
tities, they could also save money in 
rather large quantities, in spite of the 
slightly higher cost of Cor-TEN Steel 
construction. 

Here’s how Mr. L. W. Doggett, 
Mechanical Engineer of the Virginian, 
puts it. “Our present practice when 
building new hopper cars or making 
heavy repairs for the first time to exist- 
ing cars is to make all plates of USS 
Cor-TEN Steel with the sides 14” thick, 
upper floor sheets and ends %¢” thick, 
and all other plates, including door 
plates, 34” thick. With this construc- 
tion, we feel that such cars can be kept 
in regular service twenty years or more 


before making heavy repairs, after 
which four years can be added by 
patching.” 

The attached table is worth your 
careful study. It shows how USS Cor- 
TEN Steel construction pays off—at a 
ratio of more than 3 to 1—in reducing 
maintenance costs in Virginian Rail- 
way 55-ton hopper cars. It is on the 
basis of such demonstrated greater eco- 
nomy in service that USS Cor-TEN 
Steel has been used in more than 46,000 
hopper cars and 32,000 gondolas. Proved 
economic advantages are the reasons 
why more than 195,000 freight cars 
have been built better with USS Cor- 
TEN Steel since 1933. Would you like 
us to figure how much you could save 
with such construction? 








TYPICAL COST COMPARISON FOR 1000 55-TON HOPPER CARS 
USING USS COR-TEN STEEL OR COPPER STEEL BODY CONSTRUCTION 





COPPER STEEL 
at $5,000 per car $5,000,000 


USS COR-TEN Steel 
at $5,275 per car $5,275,000 


Additional Cost of 
USS COR-TEN Steel... .$275,000 
Per car... .$ 275 





Cost of heavy 
CONSTRUCTION COST repairs* after 
of 1000 CARS 12 years 


$1,150,000 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 


Cost of heavy Cost of heavy 
repairs* after repairs* after Total cost of | 
20 years 24 years heavy repairs 


at $1150 per car oat $1425 per car ot $1150 per car 


$1,150,000 


$1,425,000 


eeeeeeoe 


Total Repair Saving by USS COR-TEN Steel .......... $ 875,000 


*0f plates only 





* AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND ° 


$2,300,000 















COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEBL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 


* WATIOMAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH + TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. * UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 
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UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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FREE ANALYSIS OF YOUR 
CAR LUMBER PROBLEMS! 


Let us analyze your lumber problems 
and then discuss with you the savings 
that can be effected by using Koppers 
Pressure-Treated Car Lumber on your 
railroad. No obligation is incurred. 
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Koppers Pressure-Treated Car Lumber 


What happens when two new flatcars start 
out in life together—one with untreated wood 
members, and the other with pressure-treated 
wood members? 

In five years, according to railroad records, 
the untreated car will usually be sidetracked 
for costly repairs to the lumber. 

On the other hand, the car using treated 
lumber will just be “getting warmed up” 
when it reaches the same five-year mark. 
Seventeen months later, it will be at the 
break-even point. In other words, these extra 
months of service will have paid for the some- 


Mm, 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 


Wood Preserving Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


what higher original cost of the pressure- 
treated lumber. 


From then on it’s all gravy! 


From then on—in fact for the next ten years 
or more*—you get a “free ride” in respect to 
maintenance costs and out-of-service losses 
caused by decay damage. These revenue- 
cutting items are eliminated by constructing 
or repairing cars with Koppers Pressure- 
Treated Lumber. 


*Seventeen years is the average service 
life for Pressure-Treated Car Lumber 










KOPPERS PRESSURE-TREATED CAR LUMBER — 
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Railroads and shippers alike know that 
freight damage, due to load-shifting in transit, 
runs into millions of dollars annually. 


They’re discovering, however, that Evans DF* equipped box cars 

lock in the lading, do away with costly dunnage, permit 

multi-decking and virtually eliminate damage. 

For these reasons, forty-two Class I railroads find their DF cars 

in constant demand as more and more shippers learn that they can safely load 
more per car... in less time... at no extra cost. And bigger loads 

per car bring the railroad more revenue per car mile. 


*DF, a trademark of Evans Products Company ...only Evans makes it! 


LOCKS IN LADING, ELIMINATES DAMAGE AND DUNNAGE... 


DKF LOADER 


FREE BOOKLET brings you complete facts about DF equipment and its adaptability 
to any type of lading. Write for your copy to Evans Products Company, Dept. E-10,Plymouth, Michigan. 
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EXTENDED LIFE 
SPRINGS 
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Why will one of these 
springs last longer than the other 2 


a\\ 


Basically, they’re both the same; bar stock of iden- 
tical diameter and analysis, same design, same 
dimensions, same rated load. The difference is in 
the method of manufacture. 

The spring on the lower right is typical of mil- 
lions of springs used by the railroads over the 
years. The other spring is a result of ASF’s new 
“Extended Life” manufacturing process...a spring 
that looks much the same as the standard spring, 
but offers you a quick answer to costly spring fail- 
ure and replacement. 

ASF Extended Life involves a new technique of 
heat treating, developed after extensive tests by 
ASF’s Research, Metallurgical, Engineering and 
Production Departments. The technique involves 
closer control than standard heat-treating meth- 
ods, and it results in higher as-quenched surface 
hardness, resulting in greater amounts of tempered 
martensite in the surface structure and less de- 
carburization. 

In addition to the improved heat treating method, 
each ASF Extended Life Spring is the product of 
rigid control over raw materials, even to the point 
of checking bar stock before shipment from ASF 
suppliers. Inspection at all points in production as- 
sures quality. And, because surface condition has 
such an important bearing on fatigue life, each 
Extended Life Spring is further processed by shot- 
peening to tested, pre-determined levels. (This 
practically eliminates the effects of surface imper- 
fections in fatigue performance.) 
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ASF ‘Extended Life Springs meet AAR requirements 
for standard and alternate standard truck springs. . . 











Laboratory Tests 


Tell The 
Story 





PROOF OF REDUCED FREE-HEIGHT LOSS 


(Springs of identical size, weight, design and steel analysis) 
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2" DIAMETER OF BAR 
AVERAGE OF 75 TESTS 
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1%” DIAMETER OF BAR 
AVERAGE OF 60 TESTS 
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NUMBER OF SOLID CLOSURES NUMBER OF SOLID CLOSURES 
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FATIGUE TESTS PROVE ASF EXTENDED LIFE SPRINGS LAST MUCH LONGER 


Extended Life 











Spring, still 
in perfect 
? condition after Ordinary Extended Life Ordinary Extended Life 
2,139,152 Spring Spring Springs Springs 
cycles. Free Height 8%” 8%” 102,783 333,266 
Outside Diameter 5%” 5%" 120,340 597,161 
Bar Size 1%2" 1%o" 132,483 1,507,881 | 
Solid Height 65%” 6%,” 146,559 2,006,862- | 
Best of 162,180 2,054,337 
regular springs 192,944 2,073,712 ' 
tested, after i 
206,298 197,855 2,097,447 | 
cycles. 199,544 2,118,455 | 
" 206,298 2,139,152 t 
Material C-1095 C-1095 Average 162,332 Average 1,658,697 i 
*From this point on: no failures. 
Test was discontinued 














Ordinarily, a milestone 
in spring development 
such as ASF Extended 
Life Springs would re- 
quire the proof of time- 
consuming trial and error. 

But, ASF has made the necessary investments 
to compress time,...an investment that pays divi- 
dends to every railroad. 

For example, the 8-stage dynamic Spring Test- 
ing Machine shown right (the only one in exist- 
ence) was used extensively in refining the ASF 


Extended Life Process. Instead of a long, drawn 


out period of placing trial springs out “on line” for 


evaluation, this machine finds the answer in days. 
8 springs can be tested simultaneously, under 
identical conditions, and under close laboratory 


control. 











ASF DYNAMIC SPRING TESTING MACHINE 


This is just one example showing how ASF’s 
Granite City, Ill, Test Laboratory contributes to 
accelerated product improvement. The buildings 
are packed with equipment. 

They represent what it takes in the way of a 
large total investment in devices that compress 
time...and make more contributions—faster—to 


railroad progress. 
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THE MOST PRACTICAL And S2rxoeecoal 


SUBSTITUTE For Waste-Packed Lubrication 


35 ROADS are now testing Cel-O-Pak Pads — the long- 
sought answer to the pressing problem of successful low-cost 
journal box lubrication. 


LOWER IN FIRST COST .... Lower in first cost than any 
other proposed substitute for waste packing, the case for 
Cel-O-Pak is convincing. The higher absorbency and freer 
pumping qualities of the cellulose sponge have been proved 
in exhaustive laboratory tests as well as out on the road. 
With Cel-O-Pak, you’re sure to be able to extend repacking 
periods well beyond the present 18-month limit. 










NO MORE "WASTE GRABS"... “Waste grabs” become 
a thing of the past—the Cel-O-Pak stays intact through all 
degrees of temperature and the stresses of impact switching. 
You apply this preformed pad in just two minutes and in- 
spection routines are simplicity itself. 


BEST LUBRICATION FOR BEARINGS. . . With Cel-O- 
Pak, you have greater oil reservoir capacity in terms of 
saturation ratios—more oil to lubricate the bearings. It means 
far longer bearing life. 


You owe it to your own operations to get the whole story. 
Write, wire or phone for complete information. 


For Sales and Engineering Service 
RAILROAD SUPPLY and EQUIPMENT, Inc. 
CLARKS SUMMIT, PA. 


O-Cel-O Division of General Mills Inc. 


1200 Niagara St., Buffalo 13, N.Y. 


Another Great General Mills Product 






















it’s hard to tell when a Sttemputeilen wed car if OLD 


the next time you walk through the yard 


check the “new” dates on the cgrides. Whenever ...and with Standard Railway components, it's 
you see a car that was buj/*’eighteen years ago a thoroughbred all the way through—constructed 
that looks like it had bg€n delivered yesterday, to stay young, to stay on the line producing 
check the ends, the“foof, the coupling devices. profits for a long, long time. 

Chances are it w6s built with Standard Railway 

products specjffed. 


Standard ~ 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

GENERAL OFFICE: 4527 Columbia Avenve, Hammond, Indiana 

N York . Chicago . St. Poul . San Francisco 

a ae MANUFACTURERS OF —Stondard Improved Dreadnaught Ends —The Standard Diagonal Panel 

25a : ao ars > eee Reof — Stondard Metal Floor Protectors — Standard Coupler Operating Device — Standard 

Standard Railway Equipment Manufactur (Canada) Ltd Positioning Device with Coupler Height Adjustment — and The Standard Wheel Truing Machine. 
Sun Life Building, Montreal 
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These Standard components, 
acknowledged leaders on Today’s 
Freight Car, are constantly being 
improved and supplemented for the 
Freight Car of Tomorrow. ° 


Coupler Positioning Device with Height 
Adjustment 

Coupler Operating Device 

Improved Dreadnaught End 

Metal Floor Protector 


Diagonal Panel Roof 


Side Plates * Hatch Covers * Hatch Frames 
Dreadnaught Gondola Ends and Drop End Gates 
Dreadnaught Drop Doors + Upper Buffer Springs 
for Passenger Cars + Adjustable Deck for Stock 
Cars * Paneled Sides for Gondolas and Hopper 
Cars * Corrugated Gondola Car Sides + Overhead 


Bunker Refrigerator Car Tanks, Flues and Floors 

















when you weigh 
=m the Chilled Car Wheel 
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against any other wheel 





in freight car service 
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give weight to the factors that count most with you 


economy AMCCW chilled car wheels are low in first cost, 
high in exchange value, require little or no “foreign line” freight 
charges, permit smaller inventories. 


performance AMCCW chilled car wheels have a better 
over-all safety record than any other wheel in freight car service, 
according to ICC records. The outstanding performance of the new 
AMCCW wheel has improved the chilled wheel safety record every 
year since it was introduced in 1950. 


accessibility AMCCW chilled car wheels are made in 24 
plants coast to coast; they are quickly accessible to every railroad. 


Low first cost * Short-haul delivery * Reduced inventory * Available locally 
Low exchange cost * Increased ton mileage * High safety standards 
AMCCW plant inspection * Easier shop handling 


Association of Manufacturers of Chilled Car Wheels 
445 North Sacramento Boulevard, Chicago 12, Illinois 


member companies: 

Albany Car Wheel Co. * ACF Industries, Inc. * Marshall Car 
Wheel & Foundry Co. ¢ Griffin Wheel Co. * Pullman-Standard 
Car Mfg. Co. * Southern Wheel (American Brake Shoe Co.) 
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Is the Plain Box Car 
On Its Way Out? 


The plain box car—some 3,500 to 4,000 cu ft 
of space contained within more or less smooth 
wood walls and floor, and a steel roof—is one of 
the distinguishing characteristics of American rail- 
roads. It offers space and weather protection for 
. great variety of goods, in bulk, packaged or 
uupackaged, including materials on the way to be 
processed and finished products on the way to mar- 
ket. The box car’s great advantage is its availa- 
bility for loads of almost anything, for movement 
anywhere. It is the best answer there is to the 
operating officer’s well-founded dislike of empty 
car-miles. 

Throughout most of its history, the develop- 
ment of the box car—and of other types of freight 
cars as well—has been toward increased strength 
of structure, i.e., reducing the number of weak 
points to a minimum. Structurally, freight cars 
have become highly reliable vehicles capable of 
withstanding a great deal of punishment in yard 
and road service. 

Aside from the provision of wood lining and 
floor, to which blocking and bulkheading can be 
nailed, little thought in the past was given to the 
convenience of the shipper or to the protection of 
the lading, except as the shipper himself could 
provide it by careful stowing. For at least 30 years 
the major effort to reduce damage claims on box- 
car lading has taken the form of campaigns to 
achieve better loading practices; and to reduce 
rough handling, mostly by keeping coupling speeds 
down as near as possible to 4 mph. 

Supplementing these campaigns, improve- 
ment of the car itself then came along—in the form 
of strap anchors, Compartmentizers and DF load- 
ers. All of these devices permit breaking up the 
load into several separately anchored parts, limit- 
ing the movement and the force to which any 
part of the load is subjected. Such facilities, of 
course, reduce the amount and cost of packaging 
for shipment by rail. More elaborate installations 
of this kind have even made possible the move- 
ment of machine parts from a manufacturing plant 
to an assembly plant, with no packaging at all. It 
has been only one step further to the special-pur- 
pose car—with fixtures suited to handle only a 
single part. 
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Other changes in the car to cut down the 
violence of shocks include trucks with built-in 
snubbers and long-travel springs; tight-lock coup- 
lers; and cushion underframes. With such equip- 
ment, better riding results, irrespective of the suc- 
cess of campaigns to reduce rough handling. The 
tempo of modern operation suggests something 
less than complete success for the effort to keep 
coupling speeds down to those required to protect 
lading in a plain box car, without “extras.” 

Along with the establishment of load-sepa- 
rating and anchoring devices, mechanical loading 
of box cars has become an important factor in 
transportation economy, calling for wider doors 
than those of the plain box car. Furthermore, the 
use of industrial trucks for loading box cars has 
brought to light the fact that floors with one longi- 
tudinal support on each side of the center sill are 
not strong enough to support both the trucks and 
the palletized loads.which they carry into the car. 
Beyond that, the change in the way loads are sup- 
ported in the car—with double-deck loads carried 
by the side walls to the side sills—is creating 
stresses in the structure not anticipated in the 
design. 

Such developments lead inevitably to the con- 
clusion that special-purpose cars are going to be 
an expanding feature of freight rolling stock. The 
kinds and volume of traffic offered by production 
industries in quantities justify the provision of 
special-purpose cars. The survey of the kinds of 
cars the shippers want, analyzed on another page 
of this issue, indicates that the plain box car—the 
car without load-separating and _load-securing 
facilities and with 6-ft doors—is still satisfactory 
for shippers of products such as grain, flour, and 
animal feeds. 

Yet even for such lading 8-ft doors are not far 
behind 6-ft doors in demand, and some of these 
shippers also want adjustable separators or Com- 
partmentizers. For most packaged products 8-ft 
and 9-ft doors are the minimum widths asked for. 

The box car is no longer the only answer to 
the need for weather protection. For products 
which can be most economically loaded by over- 
head crane, gondolas with special loading devices, 
and removable covers for weather protection, are 
coming in fast. They save the shipper the expense, 
both of packaging for weather protection, and of 
less economical loading in covered cars. 

As more cars are provided with mechanical 
features which reduce shocks—and also the expense 
of packaging, and of loading and unloading—the 
advantage in this respect now often enjoyed by the 
highway truck will be minimized. 





Freight Cars— 
The Key to Railway Revenue 


How Many More Freight Cars? p. 55 


The railroads have not had enough 
cars to handle the business offered 
them for 10 years. Potentially, ton- 
nage moving by highway and by 
rivers and canals is capturable by the 
railroads. Increasingly, the freight- 
car fleet is inadequate to get any of 
this tonnage back. 164,000 cars in 
addition to the present fleet will be 
needed in 10 years. 


The Cars the Shippers Want . .p. 58 


Box cars with load separators and 
wide doors for mechanical loading; 
protection for food products from in- 
festation and contamination; flat 
cars with 70 tons capacity, with lower 
floors, and permanent end _ bulk- 
heads; gondolas with load separa- 
tors and weather protection; rides 
without destructive shocks. 


Speed, Specialization and Flexibility 
Among Non-Rail Haulers ....p. 64 
Special-purpose highway truck line 

solves the return-load problem; 
special-purpose barges haul automo- 

biles; airplanes use load separators. 


Shipper-Slanted Freight Cars .p. 66 


The evolution of the steel freight 
car has produced cars that can stand 
more punishment than the lading. 
The emphasis is now on protection of 


the lading and conforming to the 
shippers’ and consignees’ convenience 
with both special-purpose and gen- 
eral-purpose cars. 


Is the Special Car Financially 
Feasible? 


Some investors do not like equip- 
ment trusts secured by special-pur- 
pose railway cars because they may 
not be in demand by other railroads 
in case of default. A car pool corpo- 
ration, national or regional, owned 
by the participating railroads, is pro- 
posed as the owning and financing 
agency, to rent the special-purpose 
cars to individual roads on short- or 
long-term leases or per diem. De- 
preciation charges, currently about 
$50 million in excess of annual equip- 
ment debt maturities suggest that the 
railroads can support additional 
equipment debt. 


Should Car Prices Hold Up 
Purchases? 


Freight-car prices are high. Dur- 
ing the period of rising prices the 
railroads have made no gains in cars 
available and have never had enough. 
They have lost ground competitively. 
To stay in business they must have 
an adequate supply of shipper-slanted 
cars. 
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FREIGHT CARS stand still a great part of the time while 
someone figures out what to do with them. Better infor- 


How Many More 


By J. W. MILLIKEN 


Associate Editor 


| n the next ten years 164,000 freight cars must be added 
to the fleet now owned by U. S. railroads and private 
car lines. Only if the carriers add that many cars to the 
fleet will they be able to compete successfully for the 
rapidly growing volume of freight traffic which the ex- 
panding American economy will offer the transportation 


companies. 

J. M. Symes, president of the Pennsylvania, has esti- 
mated that by 1965 the railroads can be handling 55% 
of the total net ton-miles of transportation produced 
(Railway Age, September 12, page 6). This share of 
the traffic, Mr. Symes said, will amount to about 852 
billion net ton-miles. In 1944, the best ton-mile produc- 
tion year the railroads ever had, each serviceable freight 
car “made” an average of 1,113 net ton-miles per day. 
After making allowance for 4.96% bad orders (the aver- 
age for nine years, 1946-1954) it can be calculated that 
a minimum of 2.2 million freight cars will be needed to 
perform the work forecast by Mr. Symes. This is about 
164,000 cars more than were available at the end of 
1954. 

It has been assumed in making this estimate that the 
railroads again can reach the production figure of 1,113 
net ton-miles per serviceable freight car-day. There is 
no question that better car distribution procedures plus 
improved car handling facilities can bring about this 
result. Modern communications and data processing 
equipment should help speed up the distribution of 
empty freight cars. Improved yard and terminal facili- 
ties, better signaling, and line improvements will con- 
tribute to faster handling of cars. On the other hand, 
offsetting these gains somewhat will be more “one- 
way” specialized cars and the lighter loads resulting from 
the new materials from which many products will be 
made. Hence, the goal of 1,113 net ton-miles per ser- 
vicable freight car-day, established in 1944, will not be 
easy to achieve again. Nevertheless there is evidence 
that this objective can be reached. 
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mation-handling systems will reduce standing time and 
increase productivity of each car. 


Freight Cars? 


Whenever it is stated that the railroads need more 
cars, the cry always goes up that many cars today 
stand around idle and empty much of the time. Unfor- 
tunately, this is true. However, it’s also true that almost 
every year there have been substantial shortages of 
some—or all—major classes of equipment. Furthermore, 
as the accompanying chart shows, there’s a lot of traffic 
the railroads might take from the truck lines, and the 
river and canal carriers. But the railroads can’t expect 
to capture much traffic from those competitors without 
a substantial increase in the number of freight cars 
owned. Recent history would suggest that the cars must 
be available before the carriers go after the traffic, rather 
than afterwards. Many shippers, disillusioned by what 
they consider false promises, apparently want the rail- 
roads to show their cards first. 

Another question frequently raised when discussing 
any increase in freight car supply concerns the extent to 
which the railroads can be expected to provide facilities 
to handle the extreme peak traffic load. It’s true that no 
firm or industrty can be expected to have standby facili- 
ties which will handle all peak loads, with no delay. The 
telephone companies, which have legal monopolies, at- 
tempt to predict their peak loads. Then they estimate 
what a “reasonable” delay to subscribers’ calls may be, 
and provide facilities sufficient to handle something less 
than the extreme peak traffic. Since the railroads, how- 
ever, are not monopolies, legal or otherwise, how much 
delay can the carriers expect their customers to tolerate 
before they turn to an alternate agency of transporta- 
tion? Certainly the railroads’ competitive position is 
going to depend to a large extent on how that question 
is answered. 

Analysis of past performance may help to provide the 
needed solution, although attempts to look into the future 
probably would be even more fruitful. Study of past 
experience reveals, for example, that when the box car 
supply gets pretty tight there are average daily short- 
ages of around 3,500 such cars. At the same time there 
will be reported surpluses of the same number of cars. 
(For other classes of equipment these figures are some- 
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CARS FOR TODAY’S SERVICE 


Excerpts from the report of the Committee on Con- 
struction, Maintenance and Upgrading of Freight 
Car Equipment, presented at the annual meeting of 
the Car Department Officers’ Association held at 
Chicago September 12 to 14, 1955. 

MOST CLASSES of commodities loaded in freight 
cars (excluding bulk commodities loaded in house, 
gondola and hopper cars) can also be moved by 
other means of transportation, with a minimum 
amount of dunnage and securement as compared 
to that required for the same commodities loaded 
in all-purpose railroad cars. 

The stresses set up by long train high-speed 
operation, aggravated by heavy weight concentra- 
tion as the result of loading and unloading with 
mechanized equipment, result in rapid deterioration 
of draft sills, side sills, floors and other underframe 
parts. The installation of special equipment to 
carry loads on side wall or side sills has a serious 
effect on these parts. 

The committee proposes the following remedies: 

1. Draft arrangement to meet more efficiently 
present day requirements of speed, long trains and 
faster switching. 

2. A different or more substantial type of inside 
lining. 

3. Eliminate corrosion caused by ledges, etc., as 
well as by use of noncorrosive metals or metal 
protectives at strategic points. 

4. Wider doors to permit more efficient loading 
and unloading with trucks. 

5. A stronger or different type of floor, to per- 
mit the use of trucks without the resultant damage 
to the floor. 

6. Equip side walls with devices to eliminate 
loads being anchored directly to the lining. 

7. Install automatic slack adjusters. 

8. Give consideration to vermin extinction. 

9. Standardization of ride-control or similar 
trucks. 

10. Redesign present side sills, body bolsters, 
door posts and floor stringers to withstand stresses 
caused by present methods of loading and concen- 
tration of loads. 





what lower.) Thus shortages up to 3,500 may be con- 
sidered as due almost entirely to a faulty distribution 
process. Most railroad men don’t think there’s much 
“paper” in reported shortages up to a certain point, 
which probably is somewhere near this figure of 3,500. 
Beyond this presently seemingly “irreducible minimum” 
the “paper” in the shortage may run as high as 40%. 

But a look at the recent shortages will show that even 
with 3,500 daily “excused” and 40% of the reported 
shortage over 3,500 considered as “paper” there were a 
lot of people who needed cars who didn’t have them. In 
four weeks ending in June 1955, after making the allow- 
ances outlined above, 17,500 more box cars were needed 
to eliminate the remaining shortages. In July 1955 this 
“needed” figure went up to 69,000. In earlier years 
similar figures were even higher. 


The question this type of analysis raises is: Can the 
railroads afford to let shortages equal to really substan- 
tial percentages of the total box car fleet exist? Is this 
coming close to handling the peak load? Furthermore, 
if the railroads have any hope of increasing not just 
the amount of freight traffic they haul but also their 
“share” of traffic available, can they consistently ignore 
such a large part of this peak demand? 

The premise has been stated above that in the next 
ten years the railroad industry (including all private 
car lines) must increase the car inventory by 164,000 
cars, an average of 16,400 per year. Tentatively it is 
suggested that about 90,000 of these 164,000 cars should 
be box, 25,000 gondolas, 30,000 hoppers, 3,500 flats, and 
the remainder covered hoppers, reefers, tanks, and others. 
The tentative nature of these suggestions results from the 
fact that they are based primarily on history. What effect 
“piggyback,” pipe lines for transporting coal, and other 
new developments may have on the freight traffic pic- 
ture of the next decade is not easy to determine. How- 
ever, history indicates that enlarging the fleet by these 
numbers of cars would go a long way toward eliminat- 
ing the recurring car shortages. They also would give 
the railroads a lot of equipment with which to go after 
the traffic now being handled by the trucks and river 
carriers particularly. 

There is one other facet of the car supply picture 
which cannot be neglected, i.e., condition of the equip- 
ment. D. W. Brosnan, vice-president-operation of the 
Southern, has estimated that 80° of the freight being 
offered for transportation in box cars today must have 
Class A or B cars. But, Mr. Brosnan has said,* checks 
on his railroad indicated that only about 45% of box 
cars (home and foreign together) were in Class A or 
B condition. How much business does the lack of suit- 
able equipment drive away? No one knows exactly, but 
one thing is known: “rough freight only” cars don’t 
produce many net ton-miles. (They do make a lot of 
waste gross ton-miles.) Thus an increase in the supply 
of Class A and B box cars undoubtedly would enable the 
railroads to better meet their patrons’ needs, and increase 
the “production” of the average box car. 

Also, the fresh fruit and vegetable shippers of the 
country have estimated that there are about 20,000 sub- 
standard refrigerator cars in service. How much lost 
business, excess empty mileage and claim expense these 
cars are costing the railroads would be difficult to say. 
There can be little doubt, however, that these costs are 
substantial. 

A fleet of cars in shape to handle the commodities 
shippers offer will produce more net ton-miles per day 
than the fleet presently on hand. Such a fleet undoubt- 
edly would reduce somewhat the number of cars the 
railroads must add to their fleet in the next few years. 

The problem of car supply is an industry problem, 
but it seldom has been attacked whole-heartedly in that 
manner. When shortages occur many railroads are able 
to point out that individually they have more than their 
fair share of cars. Yet the railroads as a national system 
do not have enough. It is obvious that each road has a 
better chance to survive in healthy condition indefinitely 
if the rest of the roads are healthy too. The cars are 
needed and traffic is available to put in them. The 
industry must supply the cars. 


*Proceedings, November 1954 meeting, Railway Systems & Procedures 
Association, page 74. 
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THE MODERN FREIGHT CAR 


What the Shippers Want Today 


It depends a lot on what they ship. Here are their preferences, 


ee ee ee eee 


broken down according to goods shipped. 


HOW THE FACTS WERE DETERMINED 


What kind of cars do shippers want? Have they definite 
ideas as to size, as to types of equipment used to help 
secure loads, as to floors, and certain mechanical fea- 
tures intended to reduce damage or delays in transit? 

Answers to these questions were obtained from 272 
shippers in replies to questionnaires sent to 956 shippers 
with two letters. The first letter was mailed May 26 and 
the second, June 23. Returns from both letters were 
183 from box-car shippers, 43 from flat-car users, and 
42 from shippers using gondolas. 

The returns from the first letter were recorded in the 
August 15 Railway Age, page 39. The total returns are 
analyzed here. The replies received are sufficiently 
numerous so that most of the replies can be correlated 
in commodity groups. These groups are in no way re- 
lated to the Consolidated Classification, but possess as 
nearly common characteristics as descriptions of the 
products permit in relation to the hazards of trans- 
portation and the kind of cars they need. 

It is impossible to classify all of the commodities 
shipped by those who replied to our questionnaires 
because some of the groups are not large enough to 
be significant. The classifications discussed have been 
confined to those which number five or more shippers 
(four or more for the gondolas). There are 13 of these 
in the box-car group and they include 70 per cent of 
the returns. Four classifications include 81 per cent of 
the flat-car returns, and seven, 86 per cent of the 


gondola returns. 





W hen Railway Age asked shippers what they want 
today in a modern freight car, the personal comments 
they offered were often as illuminating as their direct 
replies to questions asked. Here is a summary of what 
they volunteered . . . 

More cars of all types are needed. 

Box Cars—Mechanical loading and unloading of 
box cars requires wide doors, for which many shippers 
are asking. Along with wider doors, these shippers want 
sturdier floors. 

While the demand is not universal, for many products 
load separators, specifically the DF and Compartment- 
izer cars, are becoming a necessity if the business is 
going to stay on the rails. They save packing and dun- 
nage expense and greatly reduce damage in transit. 

Plywood ceilings are proposed by shippers of general 
commodities as a means of eliminating drip from con- 
densation. Shippers of products for human consumption 
also want the infestation and contamination problems 
solved. 

There are many comments on the damage resulting 
from shocks in transit. The tendency is to blame rough 
handling on humping. Many comments recognize the 
need for incorporating means for eliminating shocks or 
for greater energy-absorption capacity within the cars 
themselves. 

Flat Cars—Shippers ask for more 140,000-lb capac- 
ity cars. The shippers of agricultural implements and 
earth moving machinery are increasing the height of 
their equipment and want cars with floors 40 to 41 in. 
above the rail. These heights would reduce the need 
for depressed-center cars, which are not readily avail- 
able. 

Machinery loaders want good wood floors, which are 
necessary to hold blocking. More cars with fixed end 
bulkheads are needed for lumber and other products 
which can be loaded over the side of the car. 

Gondolas—tThe principal comment of gondola ship- 
pers pertains to the need for adjustable bulkheads or par- 
titions in the car to hold lading without the expense of 
dunnage. 

One machine-tool builder records the use of built-up 
roofs on gondola shipments. 
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Heading the list of wants are: Box cars with wider doors, sturdier 


floors, and load separators—more seventy-ton capacity flat cars —lower 


floors for flat cars—gondolas with adjustable bulkheads. 


Heading the list of gripes: Humping. 


Box Car Wants 


Size of Car 


The 40-ft 6-in. car is in greatest demand. It received 
the votes of 53 per cent of the box-car shippers replying, 
while the 50-ft 6-in. car was favored by 37 per cent. 
Some shippers need both. 

The commodity groups in which the greatest prefer- 
ence was shown for the 50-ft 6-in. car are liquid cleaners 
and paints (over half of which prefer this car), fiber- 
board and paper container, and paper and paper prod- 
ucts, in which half of the shippers consider it most 
desirable. 

Two shippers in the funiture group would like cars 
40 ft 10 in. long and 41 ft 6 in. long, respectively, the 
latter to provide a capacity of 4,000 cu ft. The weight of 
opinion is heavily in favor of the 10-ft 6-in. inside 
height. Six shippers of machinery would like cars of 


BOX-CAR PRODUCT GROUPS SURVEYED 


widths other than the standard. Three want them 10 ft 
6 in. wide; one, 10 ft 2 in., and two, 9 ft 6 in. 

Considering the returns as a whole, 37 per cent of 
those replying find the 8-ft door width adequate; 12 per 
cent want the 9-ft door; 13 per cent, the 14-ft door, and 
4 per cent, the 15-ft door. Only 2 per cent of the returns 
indicate that the 6-ft door is large enough. Over 40 per 
cent of the machinery group want the 14-ft door. The 
needs of the others are uniformly distributed over the 
other three sizes. 

Sixty per cent of the shippers in the machinery group 
prefer a capacity of 50,000 lb. Shippers of flour, feed, 
sugar, etc., are heavily in favor of 80,000 and 100,000 
lb capacity. 


Insulated Box Cars 


Almost half of the shippers of canned goods report the 
need for insulated box cars. From one-fifth to more 
than a third of the shippers in the flour and sugar 
group, liquid cleaners and paints, groceries, beverages, 
and drugs want these cars for some of their shipments. 


MACHINERY — Machine tools and 
machine parts, internal combustion en- 
gines, electrical apparatus, airplane parts, 
agricultural implements and warehouse 
scales. 25 shippers. 

FLOUR, GRAIN, SUGAR—Flour, ani- 
mal and poultry feed, soy meal, corn 
products, grain, brewers’ dried grain, dried 
beans, starch and dextrine in paper bags, 
sugar, dried beet pulp. 25 shippers. 

LIQUID CLEANERS, PAINTS—Liquid 
cleaners, detergents, soaps, borax, waxes, 
polishes, insecticides, dyestuffs, lubricat- 
ing oils, petroleum products, paints, var- 
nish, chemicals in drums, and related 
products. 16 shippers. 
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FIBERBOARD AND PAPER CON- 
TAINERS—Pulpboard; fiberboard boxes, 
plain and corrugated, nested and knocked 
down; milk containers. 1] shippers. 

TEXTILES, RUBBER GOODS—Car- 
pets, rugs, factory sweepings, linters, jute 
pads, rubber tires, mechanical rubber 
goods, footwear, plastics, scrap rubber. 
10 shippers. 

GROCERIES—Coffee, tea, baking pow- 
der, spices, food preparations, extracts, 
vegetable oils, table sauces, essential oils. 
6 shippers. 

FURNITURE—TV and radio instru- 
ments and cabinets, phonograph record 
compound, furniture, refrigerators, refrig- 


erating cooling rooms, KD. 5 shippers. 

BEVERAGES—Malt beverages, alco- 
holic liquors. 5 shippers. 

BUILDING MATERIALS — Building 
materials, roofing, doors and door hard- 
ware, prefabricated houses. 5 shippers. 

TILE AND BRICK — Building tile, 
tile, glazed and unglazed, firebrick, coated 
electrodes. 5 shippers. 

PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS— 
Printing paper, wrapping paper, toilet 
tissue, printed material, stationery. 5 ship- 
pers. 

DRUGS AND TOILET ARTICLES— 
Drugs, medicines, toilet articles, hospital 
and surgical supplies. 5 shippers. 





What the Shippers Want Today 


In the case of the flour group, the interest is probably 
protection against condensation rather than temperature. 





Load Retainers and Separators 


Of the total box-car returns, 38 per cent of the users 
need some type of load retainer or load separator; 57 
per cent reply definitely to the contrary. The commodity 
groups in which the need is great are canned goods, 73 
per cent; groceries, 67 per cent; drugs, 60 per cent; 
liquid cleaners and paints, 56 per cent; fiberboard and 
paper containers, 55 per cent; furniture, 40 per cent; and 
tile and brick, 40 per cent. The flour and sugar group 
drops to 28 per cent, and the lowest proportion is 10 per 
cent for the textile group. 

Small interest is expressed in strap anchors. Prefer- 
ence is heavily in favor of adjustable separators and 
compartmentizers, a number specifically designating the 
DF car. More than a third of the shippers in the fiber- 
board and paper container group report the use of load- 
ing devices designed specifically for their products. 


Floors 


The opinions of the shippers who responded to the 
box-car questionnaire are overwhelmingly (85 per cent) 
to the effect that wood floors with single intermediate 
stringers on each side of the center still are adequate. 
Those who considered them inadequate are scattered 
among the commodity groups. More than a third of 
these consider nailable steel the best floor, with the wood 
floors supported on two stringers on each side of the 
center sill and wood-and-steel following closely behind. 

There was no great interest in plastic as a floor cov- 
ering. More than half of the replies favored the use of 
perforated steel plates in the doorways on wood floors, 
although some pointed out that they are a hazard to 
products shipped in bags. 

Leaky Cars 

The largest number of complaints as to leaky cars 
came from the flour and sugar group, amounting to about 
25 per cent of the replies in this group. Two shippers 
of glass bottles, pottery and chinaware also reported 
trouble, one at the floor as well as at the doors and roof. 


SHIPPERS WANT MORE fiat cars with perma- 


nent end bulkheads, more with lower floors, more 70-tonners. 


The remainder were scattered in relation to products 
loaded. 


Loss and Damage Claims 


The number of shippers reporting claims and the pro- 
portion of their shipments on which claims were made 
vary widely with the different commodity groups. 
Claims are high for drugs, canned goods, flour and sugar, 
and groceries. 

Drugs—One shipper, no report; one, no claims pre- 
sented; three, claims presented on 20 to 50 per cent. 

Canned Goods—Six shippers, no report; one, no 
claims; four, claims presented on 20, 58, 75, and prac- 
tically 100 per cent, respectively. 

Flour and Sugar—Four shippers, no report; two ship- 
pers, no claims; seven, claims presented on 5 per cent 
or less of the carloads shipped; seven, on 10 to 15 per 
cent; five, on 16 to 30 per cent. 

Groceries—All reported claims. Two, on one per cent 
or less of shipments; one each, on 35, 40, 50, and 80 
per cent. 

The proportion of claims in other commodity groups 
is much lower. 

Machinery—Two shippers report claims on 45 and 
50 per cent of their shipments, respectively; nine, on 5 
per cent or less, and seven, no claims. 

Liquid Cleaners, Paints—Two report no claims; six, 
on 5 per cent or less of shipments. The highest propor- 
tion of shipments reported was 10 per cent. Six made 
no report. 

Fiberboard and Paper Containers—Of seven answers, 
one reported no claims; five, on 5 per cent or less of 
shipments; one, on 10 per cent. 

Textiles, Rubber—One shipper reported no claims; 
five, on 6 per cent or less; one, on 20 per cent; no 
reports from three. 

Beverages—One reported no claims; two, on 5 per 
cent or less; one on 10 per cent. 

Building Materials—Two reported no claims; two, on 
about 5 per cent or less; one, on 45 per cent. 

Tile and Brick—Two reported uo claims; three, on 
2 per cent or less. 

Paper and Paper Products—Three report no claims; 
one, on 16 per cent of shipments. 

Furniture—No claims reported. 


SHIPPERS DON’T WANT damage that can come 


from rough handling, including humping. 
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Flat Car Wants 


Size of Car 


Car lengths of 40 ft, 50 ft, 52 ft 6 in. and 53 ft 6 in. 
were suggested in the questionnaire. The 53-ft 6-in. car 
is the preference of 70 per cent of the flat-car shippers 
reporting. The 40-ft and 50-ft cars are each used by 
about 40 per cent of the shippers. The 52-ft 6-in. car is 
considerably less in demand. For metal-working ma- 
chinery about half of the shippers need each of the 40-ft, 
50-ft and 52-ft 6-in. cars. 

The preference is heavily in favor of the 53-ft 6-in. 
car among shippers of agricultural implements, and also 
among shippers of iron and steel products, although less 
heavily so. Several shippers in the roadmaking machin- 
ery, agricultural implement and iron and steel product 
groups would like 60-ft cars, and one in the roadmaking 
machinery group would like a 46-ft car. 

Cars with 10-ft 6-in. floor widths are in much the 
greatest demand in all but the iron and steel products 
groups. Here the 10-ft 4-in. width has a slight edge on 
the other widths, which included 9 ft and 9 ft 4 in. 


Permanent Ends 


The returns on the questions pertaining to the use of 
permanent bulkheads on the ends of flat cars and the 
objections to them are not indicative of their status be- 
cause the number of lumber shippers who operate in the 
states from which the mailing list was made up is small. 
It is from the lumber industry that the principal demand 
for these cars arises. 

The attitude of shippers who do not need the bulkheads 
is indicated, however, in the answers to the question as 
to whether or not they would be objectionable. About 
60 per cent of the shippers of road-making machinery, 
and about 80 per cent of shippers of agricultural imple- 
ments and iron and steel products reply that they would 
be objectionable. About a third of metal-working machin- 
ery group also consider them objectionable. 


Hold-Down Clips 


Cars with hold-down clips on the side sills, in addition 
to stake pockets, are preferred by the majority of the 
shippers in the metal-working machinery and agricultural 
implement groups. The interest in the road-making ma- 
chinery group is small. Iron and steel shippers are evenly 
divided. 

Shippers of heavy electrical apparatus and other large 
machinery report the need of depressed center cars for 
1% per cent to 12 per cent of their flat-car shipments, and 
for well-type cars for from 1% to 5 per cent of shipments. 


Loss and Damage Claims 


Loss and damage claims from flat car shipments are 
low among the shippers who replied to the questionnaire. 


FLAT CAR PRODUCT GROUPS SURVEYED 


The 43 shippers who responded to the 


making, dirt moving, and heavy construc- 
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SHIPPERS WANT wider doors to facilitate 


growing trend toward power trucks, palletization. 


oe Ae 


SHIPPERS DON’T WANT damage resulting 


from lack of proper compartmentizers or strapping. 


The road-making group reports no claims running more 
than 1 per cent of shipments; five reported none. All 
shippers of iron and steel products reported claims on 
less than one per cent of their shipments, except one, who 
reported none. 

One shipper of metal working machinery had claims 
on 15 per cent of his shipments, one on 2 per cent and 4, 
none. One shipper of agricultural implements reported 
claims on between 10 and 20 percent of his shipments, 
four, on 1 per cent or less and one, none. Among the 
shippers not classified, a shipper of steam turbines and 
pumps had claims on 5 per cent of his loads; no others 
of more than one per cent were reported. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS — 


flat-car questionnaire have been classified 
in four product groups, which include all 
but eight of the total. Incorporated in 
these groups are: 


MACHINERY, ROADMAKING—Road- 
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tion machinery. 13 shippers. 
MACHINERY, METAL WORKING, 
ETC.—Metal working machines, locomo- 
tive cranes KD, hydraulic and mechanical 
presses, rolls, castings. 11 shippers. 


Farm implements and machinery. 6 ship- 
pers. 

IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS— 
Welded pipe, corrugated culverts, tanks, 
5 shippers. 











What the Shippers Want Today 





Gondola Wants 


Type and Size of Car 


There is very little demand for drop bottom gondolas. 
Only one shipper of rock products out of the 42 replying 
to the gondola questionnaire uses them. Sixty per cent 
of the replies indicate the use of solid-bottom cars with 
fixed ends; the remainder use solid bottom cars with 
drop ends. Those making most use of cars with drop 
ends are shippers in the crane group (three out of four) ; 
iron and steel shapes (one-half); electrical machinery 
(one-half), and metal cutting machinery (five out of 
eight). 

Gondolas of three lengths were named in the question- 
naire: 41 ft 6 in., 52 ft 6 in. and 65 ft 6 in. Cars 52 ft 
6 in. long are used by two thirds of the shippers. Seven 
shippers used cars of two sizes, and four load all three 
sizes. Some shippers in all but two of the product groups 
employ all three sizes. The shippers of electric machinery 
use only the 52 ft 6 in. cars. Those in the scrap group 
use no 65 ft 6 in. cars, and only one uses 52 ft 6 in. cars. 

There is no pattern in the preferences for height of 
car sides named. These were 3 ft 6 in., 4 ft, 4 ft 6 in., 
5 ft and 5 ft 6 in. About 20 per cent make most use of 
cars with 4 ft 6 in. sides; 17 per cent each use cars with 
3 ft 6 in. and 4 ft sides, and still smaller percentages, the 
higher sides. About 20 per cent consider the height 
unimportant. 

Capacities of 50 tons are in greatest demand. Cars of 
70 tons capacity are most useful to half the shippers in 
each of the two machinery and crane groups. Cars of 90 
tons and higher are needed for some shipments in the 
metal-cutting machinery group. One manufacturer of 
machines built to special designs and a shipper of cast- 
iron pipe would like cars of less than 50 tons capacity. 


Load Retainers—Hold Downs 


About 20 per cent of the replies indicate that some 
form of load retainer or load separator would be useful. 
The greatest interest is among the shippers of cast-iron 
pipe and fittings, iron and steel shapes, sheets, etc., and in 
the metal-working machine group. There is little inter- 
est among shippers of cranes and scrap. 

With the exception of cranes and, of course, scrap, 
there is substantial opinion that hold-down clips on side 
sills of gondolas in addition to stake pockets would be 


GONDOLA PRODUCT GROUPS SURVEYED 


All but six of the gondola shippers who 
returned questionnaire replies have been 
classified in seven groups. These are as pers. 
follows: IRON AND 

MACHINERY, METAL WORKING— 
—Heavy metal machinery, 
machinery not otherwise specified. 8 ship- 
pers. 


IRON AND STEEL—Bars, shapes, re- 


working 


inforcing steel, sheets, coils, black and gal- 
vanized tin plate, slabs, steel pipe. 6 ship- 


STEEL PRODUCTS— cranes, 
—Auto frames, railway cars KD, tanks, 
gas pressure regulators, mufflers, fabri- 
cated steel forms. 5 shippers. 
SCRAP—Scrap metal, chips, borings, 
turnings, foundry refuse. 5 shippers. 


useful. All of the electrical machinery group, most of 
the shippers of iron and steel products, iron and steel 
shapes, sheets, etc., and half of these in the metal work- 
ing machinery and cast-iron pipe groups would like hold- 
down clips. Cars with such devices are beginning to 
circulate, although few shippers find them on more than 


an occasional car. 


Floors 


The general view of the shippers with respect to the 
floor situation is that the wood and steel floor is best. 
Solid steel is preferred by 21 per cent, nailable steel by 
7 per cent, and the wood-and-steel floor by 60 per cent, 
including a few who would really prefer all-wood floors. 
The steel floor adherents are among the shippers of scrap, 
iron and steel products, and iron and steel, declining in 
the order named. 


Roofs for Gondolas 


There is a small but definite interest in gondolas fitted 
with removable roofs. While only two shippers—one of 
lead and zinc concentrates, and one of machinery, cast- 
ings and valves—replied that such cars would be of sub- 
stantial value to them, 12, or 29 per cent, of the replies 
to the questionnaire indicated that they would be of 
minor value. These included seven shippers of machine 
tools, conveying machinery, industrial electrical equip- 
ment, power pumps, engines and presses, two shippers of 
iron and steel products, one of steel piping and tubing, 
one shipper of iron remelting scrap and one timber creo- 
soting company. 

Two shippers of sheet steel replied to the questionnaire. 
One, a shipper of black and galvanized sheets, made no 
reply to the roof question; the other, a shipper of tin- 
plate, steel sheets and coils, indicated that roofs would be 
of no value. 


Loss and Damage Claims 


Loss and damage claims of the gondola shippers who 
replied to the questionnaire are light. Half the shippers 
of metal working machinery reported no claims and the 
largest proportion of claims in the group was two per 
cent of the carload shipments. No claims were reported 
by half of the shippers of iron and steel shapes, sheets, 
etc. However, one shipper reported claims on 50 per cent 
of his shipments. 

Maximum claims on shipments of cast-iron pipe were 
on five per cent of shipments with only half the shippers 
reporting. Claims on shipments of electrical apparatus 
were on two per cent or less; on cranes, one per cent. 
Claims on iron and steel products were insignificant, and 
on scrap, none. 


CAST IRON PIPE—Cast iron pipe, 
valves, fittings, lump ore. 4 shippers. 

CRANES, DERRICKS — Overhead 
derricks, gantrys, locomotive 
cranes, agricultural implements. 4 shippers. 

MACHINERY, ELECTRICAL—Electric 
generators, transformers, turbines, en- 
gines, presses, power pumps, motors. 4 
shippers. 
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Ride Reactions 


While dissatisfaction of shippers with the kind of ride 
the railroads give their products is far from universal, 
it is still substantial enough to be a menace to railroad 
freight traffic. 

Of the shippers replying to the three questionnaires, 
54 per cent of the box-car shippers, 20 per cent of the 
flat-car shippers and 14 per cent of the gondola shippers 
are dissatisfied with the ride their shipments get. 

Considering box-car shippers, proportionally the great- 
est dissatisfaction is among the shippers of canned goods 
(about 80 per cent of them). In liquid cleaners and 
paints, groceries, furniture, beverages, building materials, 
paper, and drugs, upwards of half the shippers are dis- 
satisfied. In machinery, fiberboard and paper containers, 
flour and sugar, tile and brick, and textiles and rubber, 
somewhat less than half of the shippers are dissatisfied. 


Flat-Car Shippers 


Shippers of iron and steel products and agricultural 
implements express proportionately the greatest dissatis- 
faction among flat-car shippers (50 to 60 per cent), and 
shippers of both metal working and road making ma- 
chinery the least (27 to 31 per cent). 

Gondola shippers of iron and steel shapes, coils, etc., 
cast-iron pipe and electrical machinery show most con- 
cern; metal working machinery less, and the other groups 
practically none. 

In addition to the question as to the quality of the ride 
furnished by railway freight cars, four additional ques- 
tions were asked in each questionnaire, the purpose of 
which was to determine the extent to which the shipper 
understands the nature of the problem of impacts as 
related to the cars themselves, whether they had had any 
experience with modern freight-car trucks and cushion 
underframes of which they were conscious, and how they 
interpreted their experience. 


Terminal Humping 


That vertical shocks arising from the action of car 
trucks were one cause of the unsatisfactory ride was the 
opinion of 17 per cent of those replying to the box-car 
questionnaire, of 7 per cent of users of flat cars, and of 
2 per cent of gondola shippers. 

Shippers are more conscious of the effect of longitudi- 
nal shocks. These were considered one of the causes of 
poor rides by 36 per cent of the box car shippers, 23 per 
cent of the flat car shippers and 29 per cent of the gon- 
dola shippers. But the cause on which there is the great- 
est agreement among shippers is rough handling of one 
kind or another, largely humping in terminals, which 
was named in 36 per cent of the box-car replies, by 44 
per cent of the flat car users, and by 24 per cent of the 
gondola shippers. 


Improving the Ride 


The extent to which shippers have had experience, of 
which they are aware, with modern freight-car trucks and 
cushion underframes, is limited. Only 16, 12 and 12 per 
cent of shippers using box cars, flat cars, and gondolas, 
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respectively, reported experience with the modern trucks, 
and 11, 9 and 10 per cent, respectively, with cushion 
underframes. 


SHIPPERS’ APPRAISALS OF THE EFFECT OF FEATURES OF CAR 
CONSTRUCTION DESIGNED TO IMPROVE THE RIDE 
Trucks with built-in snub- Cushion underframes, % 
bers and _ long-travel of total replies to each 
springs, % of total re- questionnaire 
plies to each questionnaire 
None Minor Substantial None Minor Substantial 
3 1 2 4 
7 0 0 9 
5 0 0 5 


The appraisals by these shippers of the effect of the 
two features on the quality of the ride for each of the 
three types of cars are shown in the table. Not all who 
recorded experience with them attempted to appraise it. 
Almost all of these who did, however, are of the opinion 
that they improve the ride. 

The influence on the shippers of the presence of these 
two features on all cars furnished them is considerably 
wider than their actual experience would indicate. The 
complete inclusion of modern trucks would influence 13 
per cent of the box car shippers, 26 per cent of the flat 
car shippers and 7 per cent of the gondola shippers to 
give more business to the railroads. For the cushion un- 
derframe, the percentages are 18 for box cars, 23 for flat 
cars and 10 for gondolas. 


Hot Box Reactions 


Another aspect of freight-car operation with which the 
shipper is not too familiar, but of the effect of which he 
is somewhat aware, is delays due to hot boxes. The opin- 
ion that they are of no concern to them is held by 20 per 
cent of the shippers replying to the box car questionnaire, 
3 per cent of the flat car shippers, and 17 per cent of 
gondola shippers. 

That these delays are of minor concern to them is the 
opinion of 34, 42, and 43 per cent respectively, of the 
shippers using the three types of cars. That the delays 
are of substantial concern was recorded by 4, 12, and 2 
per cent, respectively, of the three groups of shippers. 


LOUDEST SOUR NOTE in ride reactions was to 


humping, blamed by a third for rough handling. 





NEW AUTOMOBILES are handled on the Mississippi River system by STEEL FLOORING is loaded at Pittsburgh 
Commercial Barge Lines with this three-section, three-decked integrated on covered barge of Union Barge Line. 


bage. The rear unit has the steering and propulsion equipment. Special Barge construction permits loading with 
terminals are required for this type of handling. overhead crane which also handles covers. 


Speed, Specialization and Flexibility 


Yr 
SKATE WHEEL conveyors in the floor of F. & M. Schaefer 
Brewery trailers allow fork lift trucks of this Brooklyn, 
N. Y., firm to do the entire loading job. Pallet load placed 
at the rear is shoved forward by the next load. Plywood 
dividers separate the two rows and full or partial loads 
are locked in with adjustable steel posts. 


FABRIC NETS (Above, right) serve the same purpose as 
movable bulkheads in box cars. Ready for flight, this 
American plane is loaded to the ceiling with a variety of 
package freight. 


LADING ANCHORS (Right) in the floor of this American 
Airlines cargo plane are used to tie down heavy shipments 
and also to anchor the cargo nets now held along the walls 
of the ship. 
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FLATBEDS for cement block hauling have floors 
which fold up to form hopper-bottom gondolas for 
DEADHEADING was eliminated by M & M Woodworking Co., Oregon _ handling bulk materials on the return trip. This 
with this trailer which hauls plywood in one direction and phenolic Utility Trailer has eliminated deadheading and even 
resin glue in return. 4,000 gal belly tank was added to with small mechanized the loading of pallets of blocks with the 
glue tank on tractor. motorized elevator which travels length of trailers. 


Among Non-Rail Freight Haulers 
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SELF-UNLOADER (Above) for bulk commodi- ‘ll ry Ms ah 
ties has a swivel conveyor installed at the rear. i ‘ Cog ’ 
Material moves out of the corrosion-resistant aS SN S Tk. 
welded steel body on another conveyor belt. 


Carrier was developed by Henderson Manufac- 
turing Co. 


PAYLOAD was increased (Right) from 25,000 
to 38,000 lb when Ringsby Truck Lines in- 
stalled wooden racks which hold pre-cut meat 
instead of hauling complete quarters hung 
from meat hooks. These racks are readily re- 
moved from the trailer and are steam cleaned 
after each trip. 


(Photo courtesy Fleet Owners, McGraw-Hill Publication) 
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YARD AND TRAIN-SERVICE forces can observe the effect of switching and 


other impacts on box-car loads through the Plexiglas side of this car. 


Shipper-Slanted Freight Cars 


Some of them are fitted to accommodate single-product loading — The objec- 


tive of all of them is to reduce shippers’ costs of packaging and stowing 


—Smoother rides of growing importance 


D uring the century and a quarter that railroads have 
been an important factor in American civilization several 
important events have occurred in the evolution of the 
freight car. The first was the organization of the Master 
Car Builders’ Association. This provided the mechanism 
for standardization which made universal interchange 
possible and has affected all later developments. 

Other events were the adoption of the Janney vertical 
plane automatic coupler in 1887, the adoption of the air 
brake for freight service shortly thereafter and George 
Westinghouse’s invention of the friction draft gear, which 
had its first commercial application in 1897. The auto- 
matic coupler eliminated the hazards of the man-killing 
link-and-pin coupler. The air brake has proved to be 
inherently equal to the evolution of the slow moving 
freight train of 1887, limited to about 50 cars, to the 
fast moving train of up to 150 cars of today. Without 
the friction draft gear train lengths would probably never 
have exceeded the 50 cars of 1887. 


Cars That Can “Take It” 


These developments are all related to the movement 
of cars in trains rather than to the car itself. The first 
great change in structure which led to the design of cars 
strong enough to operate in 150-car trains, was the 
adoption of steel as the principal material of freight-car 
construction. This took place rapidly following the turn 
of the century. It made all freight cars built before the 
beginning of the century obsolete. Even with reinforc- 
ing to adapt them to inclusion in the same train consist 
with the stronger all-steel cars, they were the cause of 
many derailments and wrecks during World War I. By 
contrast, during World War II, when none of the old 


pre-steel rolling stock was left, interruptions of service 
caused by the failure of the car structure were practically 
nonexistent. 

The period between the two world wars was spent in 
the development of standard freight-car designs. These 
were sufficiently well balanced as to the strength of parts 
so that the cars can withstand the shocks of operation 
in modern long freight trains and of the high coupling 
speeds sometimes encountered in yard movements. Cars 
can survive coupling speeds up to 10 or 12 mph, but the 
lading is frequently not so fortunate. The railroads have 
protected their own property, but the consignee too fre- 
quently is asked to accept damaged goods. Payment for 
the damages never compensates for the delay and incon- 
venience of having to rehabilitate the consignment. The 
strength that has been built into freight cars has con- 
tributed to the loss of traffic by the railroads to their 
competitors. 

Until about 20 years ago nothing had happened to 
make obsolete the steel cars built during the early part 
of the century. The use of low-alloy high-tensile steels as 
materials of construction had raised the question as 
to the economic value of the continuance of heavy cars 
built of carbon steel when the stronger low-alloy steels 
were available for the building of lighter cars, but from 
the shipper’s viewpoint this argument did not register. 
The inside of the box car or gondola was still space 
encompassed by walls more or less smooth. The only 
changes since wooden car days were in size and weight 
capacity. 

About 20 years ago there began a change in attitude 
among railroad men. Two things began to be recognized. 
It was evident that measures must be taken to protect 
(Continued on page 83) 
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THE SPECIAL FREIGHT CAR... 


Is It Financially Feasible? 


By ISABEL H. BENHAM 


In the last nine years, the railroad industry has made 
capital expenditures of almost $7 billion for an equip- 
ment modernization program. A substantial part of the 
program was paid for out of retained earnings, but the 
greater part was financed through the sale of over $4 
billion of equipment obligations. In spite of the rela- 
tively low ebb of railroad credit, this huge financing pro- 
gram was accomplished because of the high degree of 
security and investor appeal inherent in the two most 
commonly used equipment financing instruments—the 
equipment trust certificate and the conditional sale con- 
tract. The question now arises whether a new large-scale 
equipment program involving the acquisition of “special 
purpose” freight cars is financially feasible on top of the 
postwar equipment program. 

It is not the purpose of this article to suggest how 
far the industry should go in acquiring special purpose 
equipment, but it is interesting to see what the status is. 
Today one of the largest eastern carriers considers that 
only 1% of its car ownership is classified as special 
equipment, another reports 3.5%, while a large western 
carrier indicates 9%. On the other hand, a road which 
handles a large volume of automobiles and automobile 
parts reports that 25% of its car ownership is specialty 
equipment, while a highly specialized short-haul carrier 
serving the automotive industry in the Detroit area has 
69% of its ownership in specially equipped cars. 

If it were assumed that 20% of the industry’s present 
car ownership (exclusive of that now classified as special 
purpose) were to be replaced by specialty cars, it would 
mean about 300,000 cars. If half of these cars were 
acquired new at a cost of $10,000-15,000 per unit, and 
the other half were present cars upgraded through in- 
stallation of special devices at,an average cost of $3,000 
per car, it would mean total capital expenditures of $2-3 
billion. This would just about equal the total amount 
spent on all freight cars in the last nine years and should 
be no real burden on the industry. 

One of the leaders in the railroad industry has recently 
stated that if the railroads are to meet the nation’s trans- 
portation needs of the next ten years, they will have to 
spend $20 billion for capital improvements. Two to three 
billion dollars for special purpose cars would account 
for only 10-15% of this sum, yet such a program could 
have as vital an effect on the industry’s future earnings 
and outlook as any other single program since the shift 
from steam to diesel power. 

The question naturally arises as to how this program 
is to be financed. To determine this, the following factors 
should be considered: 

1. Whether or not the conventional equipment financ- 
ing arrangements could be used to provide the necessary 
funds; 

2. Whether new financial devices need be devised to 
provide such funds; 
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3. The impact of the program on the industry’s equip- 
ment debt picture; and 

4. To what extent the program will affect the railroad 
industry’s income account. 

Equipment financing is the cheapest manner in which 
the railroad industry may obtain outside capital. Gen- 
erally speaking, interest on equipment indebtedness 
ranges from 1 to 114% less than on any other type of 
railroad obligation. The low interest cost on equipment 
paper is due to the characteristics inherent in the so- 
called “Philadelphia Plan” for equipment financing. The 
essence of the “Philadelphia Plan” is that title to the 
equipment is vested in a trustee who, in turn, leases it 
to a railroad for a sum sufficient to meet dividends and 
principal payments as they become due. 


Conventional Equipment Financing 


Under the terms of the lease, there is a provision that 
in the event of default the trustee may take possession 
of the equipment and sell it to others for the benefit of 
the certificate holders. Because of this provision, it is 
customary to have the equipment securing the trust of a 
conventional type which would be readily usable by 
some other road. 

The usual financing instruments have already been 
used for a variety of special purpose cars. For example, 
hopper cars for coal and iron ore, covered hopper cars 
for cement and phosphate, covered hoppers with Airslide 
devices, refrigerator cars, and box cars with such addi- 
tions as DF loaders, high speed trucks, and cushion un- 
derframes, etc., have been so financed. Basically, the 
ability to finance these types of cars stems from the 
fact that this equipment attracts and holds profitable 
traffic to the rails, achieves a high degree of utilization 
under normal conditions, and would be in demand by 
other roads, if the leasing road should default. 

In the passenger field, investors have also accepted 
special types of equipment as security for a trust. Last 
year the New Haven sold an equipment trust issue to 
finance acquisition of 100 multiple-unit passenger cars. 
This equipment was to be used solely in the unprofitable 
commutation service in and out of the New York metro- 
politan area; it was mechanically designed only for the 
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New Haven, and would be of use to only one, or pos- 
sibly two, other roads. In spite of this, investors bought 
the trust secured by this equipment because it was 
demonstrated that through its acquisition substantial sav- 
ings could be effected in the commutation business and 
the equipment per se would earn a satisfactory return on 
the investment. 

It should be pointed out, however, that certain invest- 
ors do discriminate between equipment trust issues ac- 
cording to the kind of equipment used as security, even 
when that equipment is of the conventional type. For 
example, some investors will not buy equipment trust 
certificates secured by passenger cars: others will only 
buy trusts secured by diesel locomotives; recently one 
institution would not buy a trust secured entirely by 
coal cars, as it was believed that the coal industry was 
a dying one. 


Car Must Have Earning Power 


This same type of objection may well come from some 
investors if a special car program is financed in the usual 
way. However, these objections may be overcome if the 
industry assembles data showing that specialty equip- 
ment can be of value to the road and that because of 
special features the car itself has inherent earning power. 
Such earning power may be derived because the car at- 
tracts or will hold the traffic to the rails; because it may 
have greater utilization through more rapid loading 
devices; or it may result in lower loss and damage claims. 
The arguments in favor of the special purpose car and 
its security for an equipment trust certificate might well 
be strengthened if some formula could be devised 
whereby higher per diem rates were developed for these 
cars in order to reflect the greater cost of this type of 
equipment over that of the conventional freight car, or 
if a “premium” freight rate could be charged the shipper. 

In the final analysis, the ability to finance a new 
special equipment program with the conventional equip- 
ment trust certificate or conditional sale contract stems 
from the fact that the lender of the funds continues as 
owner of the equipment until the borrowed money and 
interest thereon is fully repaid. So long as this equip- 
ment represents an earnings asset, either as a producer of 
revenue or as a reducer of losses, there is a strong in- 
centive for the railroad to make the contractual payments. 


Equitable Life Leasing Plan 


In the early part of 1950 the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society initiated an equipment leasing plan designed to 
aid the equipment modernization program of roads which 
did not care to make capital outlays for new equipment. 
Under this plan, the insurance company buys the cars, 
pays 80-90% of the cost to the car builder, and the bal- 
ance over a five-year period. The insurance company then 
leases the cars to the railroad at a decelerating rate for a 
15-year period, and at the end of that time the carrier 
has the option of returning the equipment to the owner 
for scrapping or of continuing to lease it for an addi- 
tional period up to 10 years at nominal rates. The 
railroad company maintains the equipment, but never 
owns it, and the rental cost is included as a part of 
operating expenses. This plan is of advantage to rail- 
roads which do not wish to use their cash resources 


for the initial down payment generally required on equip- 
ment trust certificates; for roads which do not wish to 
create more equipment indebtedness; or, as in the case of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, for roads which do not wish to 
increase fixed charges by an enlarged equipment debt. 

The first year in which this plan was available, Equi- 
table Life wrote leases on equipment costing over $125 
million. Because of the reinstatement of accelerated 
amortization on new equipment purchases at the time of 
the Korean War, the railroads in recent years have found 
the lease arrangement less attractive than normally. A 
moderate pick-up in lease transactions has occurred dur- 
ing the past 12 months. If the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion does not grant certificates of necessity on railroad 
equipment after December 31, 1955, the Equitable leas- 
ing plan may again become an important and attractive 
means of acquiring the use of new equipment. 

The plan might be particularly suitable for the special 
car program. As the lessee railroad has the option to 
return the car to the insurance company at the end of 15 
years, this would enable the industry to replace the 15- 
year-old special car with a new leased one. Also it is 
quite possible for the leases to be written for a shorter 
term in order to conform more nearly with the probable 
“useful life” of the special purpose car. This would 
mean upgrading the industry’s equipment at a much 
more rapid rate than is possible when the road actually 
owns the equipment and must depreciate it and thus 
use it over a 25-30-year life. 


Other Ways of Financing the Program 


As the special car program develops, it may be that 
the wide variety of special purpose cars offered the ship- 
per may lead to less utilization by a single railroad or 
a single shipper; yet the need for such equipment by 
various shippers and railroads at periodic intervals will 
continue. This may lead to a reluctance on the part of 
the industry to lease the cars on a long-term basis, or to 
finance the capital expenditures required to acquire the 
cars. Also, it may not be expedient for the railroad 
industry to be in a position where a few investing insti- 
tutions—which have no direct interest in the transporta- 
ton business, but only an interest in getting a satisfac- 
tory return on their money—own all or a large part of 
its equipment. Thus a new way of making the cars 
available may have to be devised. 

A solution to the problem might be for the industry 
to set up a car pool of special equipment. Such a car 
pool might be owned and operated by a newly created 
“Special Car Equipment Corporation.” This new com- 
pany might be owned in predetermined amounts by 
participating Class I roads, possibly in the ratio that 
their car requirements bear to the total car requirements 
of the industry or their mileage to the total mileage. This 
company then would make the financial arrangements for 
acquiring all the special equipment. This equipment 
would be held in a car pool, each unit of which would be 
available to the individual road as needed on a long or 
short lease basis or on a per diem basis. Such a com- 
pany and its operation might be compared with that of 
the refrigerator car companies now owned by one or 
more railroads. It would differ from the General Ameri- 
can Transportation Company and other special car leas- 
ing corporations in that the users of the cars would not 
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have to commit themselves on a long term lease basis. 

The conventional “Philadelphia Plan” type of equip- 
ment obligation guaranteed by the corporation might be 
sold to the public, the initial down payment coming from 
the equity investment made in the company by the 
various roads. Generated earnings of the company would 
supply subsequent cash requirements for down payments 
on future trusts. Rental rates on the cars might be so 
established as to provide not only sums sufficient to make 
dividend and principal payments on the equipment debt, 
but also an attractive return on the investment in order 
to place the company on a profitable basis. 


Ingenuity Is Needed 


As an alternative to a national freight car pool, owned 
by the industry as a whole, car pools of special equip- 
ment might be formed by regional groups of roads hav- 
ing a common interest in certain types of equipment. 
This group of roads might then finance the equipment 
in the usual manner, but jointly and severally guarantee 
the equipment obligations. As the useful life of special 
equipment may be only five years, equipment paper 
issued for this purpose might run for a shorter period 
than the conventional ten- to fifteen-year trust. 

In addition to acquiring new special purpose cars, 
the industry may well use existing freight cars and add 
to them special devices which would give them the char- 
acteristics of special purpose cars. If these devices be- 
come permanent parts of the car, the cost is capital- 
ized and charged to the investment in road and equip- 
ment account. If the special equipment is not of a per- 
manent nature, the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
regulations require that the cost be charged to operating 
expenses as incurred. The expense of adding these new 
devices to the car would fall entirely on the owning 
road, although all the roads which participated in the 
movement would benefit from the investment. 

To spread the burden of this expense, a plan might be 
devised similar to that used by the Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton, an originating but short haul carrier of auto- 
mobile parts. This road devised a plan in 1948 whereby 
the recurring expense of changing the interior equipment 
of the automobile box car is shared by all the roads 
involved in the movement. The cost is borne by the 
various roads in the same proportion as their share of 
the revenues derived from the traffic. When the owning 
road has been fully repaid for the interior expenditures, 
the car is then available to all, free of additional charges. 
Such a plan, adapted to other commodities, might well 
stimulate the upgrading of a substantial part of the 
industry’s existing equipment. 

In brief, a little ingenuity on the part of the railroad 
industry could easily result in the development of new 
financial devices by which the industry could obtain 
special purpose equipment, if the necessary funds were 
not readily obtainable through the usual financing 
arrangements. 

It may be argued that if the special purpose car pro- 
gram is financed in the traditional manner it will result 
in the issuance of too much additional equipment paper 
and the creation of too much equipment indebtedness. 
Outstanding equipment debt at the end of 1954 totaled 
slightly in excess of $2.6 billion after having reached an 
all-time peak in 1953 of $2.675 billion. While the in- 
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dustry’s equipment indebtedness accounts for only one- 
fourth of its total debt, many roads have an equipment 
debt ratio of 40% or more. 

Actually, the amount of the equipment debt or the 
equipment debt ratio is not important. It is the ability 
of the road to service it which counts. Usually the roads 
with the largest proportionate amount of equipment debt 
have the highest percentage of new equipment. This, in 
turn, enables those roads to operate more efficiently, and 
thus bring a higher percentage of gross earnings down 
to net income. This increased net income adds earnings 
protection for the debt service. 

Frequently investors appraise a railroad’s debt posi- 
tion by the relationship of annual equipment maturities 
to annual equipment depreciation charges. Equipment 
obligations generally run for no longer than ten to 
fifteen years, but the average depreciable life of the 
freight car is 25-30 years; of the diesel locomotive 20-25 
years. 

According to ICC accounting rules, sums for depre- 
ciation of equipment are a charge to the maintenance 
of equipment account, but actually are a non-cash 
deduction in the income account. Thus, on a cash basis, 
the reported net income of a railroad is greater by the 
amount of the depreciation charge. While these sums 
are not required to be actually set aside for equipment 
debt maturities, the investor is influenced by the extent 
to which equipment depreciation charges exceed annual 
equipment debt maturities or fall short of equaling equip- 
ment debt maturities. For the industry as a whole, equip- 
ment depreciation charges are currently about $50 mil- 
lion in excess of annual equipment debt maturities. This 
would suggest that the industry can not only support its 
present equipment debt, but additional debt. 

It might also be noted that with the industry paying 
off its equipment obligations at an annual rate of $350,- 
000,000 (amount estimated for 1955) about $1,750,- 
000,000 of debt will be retired in the next five years. 
This sum approximates the minimum amount of debt 
which would have to be issued to finance a $2-billion 
special car program. In other words, the industry might 
be merely reborrowing money which it is itself paying 
off. Thus, if no other major equipment programs were 
undertaken, the special car program would have little 
effect on the industry’s equipment debt position. 


Effect of Program on Income Account 


Admittedly a special purpose car program will not 
result in savings to the industry comparable to those 
which have been derived from the diesel program. How- 
ever, acquisitions of a large special purpose car fleet may 
have quite a vital effect on both the gross revenues and 
net income of the industry. 

The new “piggyback” service, involving the use of 
special flat cars, is an outstanding example of how gross 
revenues may be increased by the ingenious use of the 
freight car. As is well known, one of the roads sponsor- 
ing this new type of rail service estimates that it will 
add $100 million to its annual gross revenues in the next 
five years. While other revenue gains from the use of 
the special purpose car may not be as dramatic as the 
piggyback development, there are many interesting 
potentials. 

One of the advantages of the special purpose car is the 








saving in loading and unloading expense to the shipper. 
Other related advantages may well develop as the manu- 
facturer looks to additional ways of saving in material 
handling. Such savings might well be brought about if 
the manufactured or semimanufactured article could be 
stored in a container as it came off the production line 
and then transported in that same container to another 
production line. This development, in turn, would lead 
to a demand for railroad cars in which the containers 
could be loaded. This would mean a device car with 
extra fittings to handle the particular type of container 
with no additional loading charge. However, it might 
be possible to charge a premium rate for the rack or 
container if it could be taken from the car and used in 
the production line. 

All developments designed to make rail service more 
attractive to the shipper will enable the industry to more 
effectively meet competition and increase gross revenues. 

From the standpoint of railroad operating costs, the 
special purpose car will result in expense savings through 
heavier payloads, greater car utilization, and lower loss 
and damage claims. Higher per diem rates may be 
evolved to compensate the owning road for the added 
expense of the special car. This would mean increased 
equipment rent income for the owner. If certificates of 
necessity could be continued for these cars, the program 
would not only be accelerated but the industry would 
have the advantage of obtaining an interest-free loan 
which would not have to be paid back until the first year 
following the amortization period. 

While it is difficult to measure how much increased 
traffic and revenues may be derived from an enlarged 
special purpose car fleet, or how much savings in operat- 
ing costs would be effected through greater car utiliza- 
tion, heavier payloads, etc., significant records are al- 
ready available as to the savings effected in loss and 
damage claims on freight now handled in various new 
types of equipment. For example, claims of one large 
Eastern carrier on auto glass, sewer pipe and other easily 
breakable commodities were only 94 cents per $100 of 
revenue when handled in freight cars equipped with the 
new Pullman cushion underframe. This was a 40% 
reduction from the claims level on the same traffic han- 
dled in the conventional car last year. This same carrier 
reports loss and damage claims on traffic handled in 
its all-rail trailer-on-flat car operations of only 30 cents 
per $100 of revenue: and for the common carrier trailer- 
on-flat car operation of 2 cents per $100 of revenue. 
Since system claims average $1.57 per $100 of revenue. 
it is evident that there is room for substantial savings 
in other types of commodities. 

Probably the claims experience of the railroad indus- 
try with the auto parts business is the most significant of 
all. In 1953, the claims on this business were estimated 
at only 17 cents per $100 of revenue. This is less than 
the claims to revenue ratio on any other classification. 
including such low-value commodities as coal and coke. 
other mineral products, lumber, or forest products. As 
the railroad income account has been charged with loss 
and damage claims of $90-100 million annually in each 
of the last four years, a reduction of only 10-20% in this 
expense item could provide important additional income. 

In short, the increasing use of the special car may 
have a much greater impact on the railroad industry’s 
income account than is generally believed possible today. 
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MODERN HIGH-SPEED TRUCKS and cushion underframe pro- 


Should Freight-Car 


By C. B. PECK 


Consulting Editor 


F reight-car prices prevailing during the current year are 
practically double those in effect at the end of World 
War II ten years ago. Plain box cars, which could be 
purchased for something like $3,500 in 1945, cannot be 
had for much less than $7,000 now. Some box cars with 
roller bearings have been ordered during the current 
year for $8,000 each. Box cars with DF loading equip- 
ment are being bought for $11,500 to $12,000 apiece. 

Gondolas, which were purchased for $3,000 to $3.500 
during 1945, are costing the railroads around $7,000 
now. Similar increases apply to open-top hopper cars 
as well as to covered hopper cars. The latter have gone 
from something over $4,000 to over $8,000 a car. The 
unit price of flat cars has gone up from about $3,000 to 
$6,000. 

The principal causes of the 10-year price increases are 
not hard to find. They are the increases in the wages 
paid to the men who build the cars and increases in the 
prices which have to be paid for the materials of which 
the freight cars are built. The average hourly earnings 
of production workers in the manufacturing industries, 
excluding overtime, have increased 86 per cent since 
1945. The prices of iron and steel products, which cover 
the major part of the materials in most freight cars, are 
about one and one-sixth times higher now than they were 
in 1945. 

During the decade the railroads have taken an ex- 
tremely serious view of the marked tendency of freight- 
car prices to rise. This was one cause of reluctance on 
their part to enter the market. Indeed, at times this re- 
luctance appeared to take the form of a boycott. 
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vide a “shock protected shipment.” 


Prices Hold Up Purchases? 


The railroads are never able currently to adjust the 
prices which they get for their services to the upward 
trend of their own expenses and of the prices of the 
materials and equipment which they have to buy. 

Increasing prices of freight cars creates an additional 
strain on their credit which is a matter of grave concern 
to their managements. As a matter of fact the manage- 
ments are in a dilemma. If purchases of needed freight 
cars are postponed, awaiting a hoped-for reduction in 
prices, the freight-car inventory tends to drop below de- 
mand. This is illustrated by what took place during the 
past ten years of rising prices. The freight cars retired 
during the decade by the Class | railroads averaged 
74,340 annually. During the same period the installations 
averaged 74,380, while orders placed for new cars 
dropped to an average of 66,230 annually. 

Throughout the period there were substantial car short- 
ages which, seasonally, were very heavy. Car shortages 
have been a factor in causing the decline in the railroad 
proportion of the total intercity traffic which has been 
evident for several years. The direct effect of a lack of 
sufficient cars to furnish all shippers what they need 
currently is bad enough alone, but it leads to laxity in 
matching the quality or kind of cars furnished to the 
shippers’ needs. This is a further source of shipper dis- 
satisfaction and contributes to the increase of the busi- 
ness handled by the railroads’ competitors.. 


Can the Roads Help Themselves? 


Feast-or-famine buying of railway cars and locomo- 
tives has long been a characteristic of the railway indus- 
try. It creates violent fluctuations in the production load 
in the equipment-building industry. Idleness is an ex- 
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MULTIPLE CAR LOADS constitute a minor proportion of all flatear loads. 


pense of the industry which can only be met in the prices 
charged for the product when the industry is working. 
It includes the cost of ownership and care of the idle 
plants and the cost of recruiting and shaking down new 
labor forces following plant shutdowns. These items of 
cost are substantial. 

Much has been said and written to induce the rail- 
roads to organize their equipment buying on a forward 
looking basis so that cars will be available in adequate 
quantity when peaks of traffic develop. Whatever the 
nature of the proposal, it contemplates the development 
of a smoother production load on the car-building facili- 
ties of the country; the advantage to the railroads is 
lower prices for their cars. 

Other factors than price, however, influence the attitude 
of railway management toward the buying of cars. The 
need for cars in adequate supply is regional and national 
in scope. This is particularly true with respect to the 
general-purpose cars such as box cars, gondolas and, 
to a somewhat less extent, flat cars. The need for these 
cars is not likely to be met completely by the cars which 
individual railroads purchase to meet the immediate de- 
mands on their own lines. The responsibility of the 
individual management is primarily to its own territory, 
its own patrons and its own board of directors. 

This lack of identity of the interest of railway trans- 
portation as a nationwide system and the limited re- 
sponsibility of the individual railroad management has 
not yet been resolved. To some extent its scope is being 
reduced by the encroachment of specialized cars adapted 
to a single product or a limited number of products 
which are frequently moved between a single origin and 
a single destination over an established route. The num- 
ber of cars needed for such situations is readily deter- 





























Another version of removable cover for the weather protection of sheet-steel shipments. 


mined because it is geared to an ascertainable volume 
of traffic. 

The continuing growth of large industries which 
furnish regularly channelized movements in large volume 
is expanding the opportunities for the application 
of specialized cars. They are encroaching on the 
fields of usefulness of the plain cars which are available 
for a great variety of lading and are universally inter- 
changeable. 


The Right Cars Produce Revenue 


The major objective of the purchase of freight cars is 
to produce revenue. Plain box cars, which were the 
only kind available 20 years ago, have increased in price 
in the last ten years from about $3,500 to around $7,000. 
But the DF cars which are satisfying many shippers and 
keeping their traffic on the rails cost upwards of $11,000. 

The systematization and mechanization of car loading 
and unloading have created demands for many varia- 
tions from the plain, universally interchangeable cars 


intended to take any kind of freight offered. The ship- 
per-slanted cars which have been developed to meet these 
conditions 2nd to provide the additional protection 
against damage by shocks, which have increased with the 
speeding up of service, are not cheap cars. But most of 
them load heavier, reduce the cost of dunnage and greatly 
reduce damage to the contents. This saves money paid 
out in settlement of loss and damage claims and, what is 
more important, produces consignee satisfaction by de- 
livering good undamaged. Consignee satisfaction is the 
key to shipper satisfaction. 

The matter of equipment prices comes down to this: 
To stay in business the railroads must have an adequate 
supply of shipper-slanted freight cars, at whatever price 
must be paid. The only reduction of price which the 
railroads can effect is by a reform of their long-estab- 
lished equipment buying habits. The accomplishment of 
this awaits the finding for a formula which will bring the 
responsibility of the individual management into coinci- 
dence with the needs of the railway transportation indus- 
try considered as national system. 
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Now greater earning capacity 
tor every American Railroad 











Introducing the AC f 


As the result of over 44 years of research, testing and 
experience, American Car and Foundry (first to build 
a steel car of this type) is able to offer American Rail- 
roads its “Production Design” Covered Hopper Car of 
INCREASED CAPACITY. With its time-tested fea- 
tures and mass production economies, the ACf car 
gives any railroad a more favorable competitive posi- 


tion...a greater potential for increased earnings! 


QCf IMPACT-PROOF 
CONSTRUCTION ASSURES 
LONG-RANGE EARNING POWER 


Alert railroad executives have long recognized the im- 
portance of covered hopper cars in terms of improved 
customer service and a substantial source of revenue. 
It was a prime objective, then, with the evolving of 
the “Production Design”...that @Cf Covered Hop- 
per Cars meet the overall requirements as a sound 
investment. In railroading...this means STRENGTH, 
STAMINA, RUGGEDNESS, DURABILITY! It means 
a car that can take the bumps and humps...the ham- 
mering and shaking...and go on earning year after 
year... with minimum time-out for repairs. It means a 
car that offers the ultimate in protection to lading... 
the ultimate in satisfaction to shippers. And this is 
exactly the kind of car embodied in the “Production 
Design”...one that will make the most of its many- 


sided service life and versatile earning power. 


“PRODUCTION DESIGN” 








Combination bolster-side sill gusset, jacking pad and roping 
stable of 34” steel plate improves the rigidity...enables it to 
meet the rigorous demands of car haulage over long periods. 


QC f welded bolster center filler, impact-tested at Purdue Uni- 
versity, and exhaustively research-tested by Cf, has already 
been service-proven by thousands of QC f* built cars. 











COVERED HOPPER CAR... 





Full gussets at bolster and crossridge provide greatest possible 
floor support as well as thorough attachment of center sill to the 
car body. This eliminates damage due to impact, especially the 
vulnerable areas of the center sill behind bolsters and under 
crossridge floors. 





Circular, ribbed hatch covers provide strength and flexibility... 
are freely pivoted to “spring action” locking bars, which, by ap- 
plying pressure at the center of the flexible covers, seat the 
covers snugly on hatch frames. Locking pins are easily inserted 
and secured by the flexed locking bars. 





Center side post improves car strength and provides better stress 
distribution between side posts, side sheets, center partition and 
slope sheets. It also minimizes distortion due to welding of bulk- 
head to side sheets and possible unequal loading. 





ANTI-DUST ROOF AND 
ALL-SEASON HATCHES GUARANTEE 
CLEAN, DRY LADING FOR EVERY “RUN” 


A little moisture...or the slightest amount of foreign 
matter can substantially reduce the profits from 
covered hopper car service, which otherwise can be a 
major source of revenue to railroads. To safeguard 
your profits, as well as the goodwill of your customers, 
QCf has designed a car which seals-in-lading and 
seals out road dust and moisture. To further eliminate 
the possibility of contamination...smooth, welded 
roof and circular hatches were combined to prevent 
the accumulation of loading-spilled lading and dust 
in hatch areas. In addition, hatches are properly ele- 
vated to prohibit the build-up of water at the brim 
during rainstorms, and the covers are designed for a 
unique “hugging” fit. This overall design, of course, 
has been proven in service to assure easy operation 


and minimum maintenance. 


NO LONGER A SPECIAL CAR! 


The covered hopper car has already arrived! Reve- 
nue-wise for the railroads! Service-wise for shippers! 
The QCf “Production Design” Car will also make a 
significant contribution towards getting new business. 
Our Sales Representative will be happy to go over all 
of its new technical advantages, and most important, 
to explain the substantial savings you can realize on 
initial purchase price. Contact any of the following 
Sales Offices: New York + Chicago « St. Louis « Cleve- 
land + Philadelphia * Washington + San Francisco. 
Plants: Berwick, Pa.* Milton, Pa. * Huntington, W. Va. 
St. Louis, Mo. * St. Charles, Mo. 








Q C f “Production Design” ADDS UP 


TO GREATER EARNINGS because: 


SUBSTANTIAL INITIAL SAVINGS 


QCf “Production Design” Covered Hopper Cars are 
standardized to take advantage of the latest mass produc- 
tion techniques. Result: top quality cars can be delivered 
to America’s Railroads at lower costs. 


INCREASING DEMAND 


After 44 years of development and operating experience, 
QC f has evolved a covered hopper car which meets the 
stringent requirements of shippers of hundreds of prod- 
ucts. To mention only a few: abrasives, bone black, ce- 
ment, dolomite, edible grains, flour, gypsum, hydraulic 
lime, iron ore, litharge, malt, oxides, peanuts, sulphur, 
volcanic ash, whiting, and zinc dust. 


GREATER CAPACITY 


The new QCf “Production Design” provides for a 
greater capacity than would have been dreamed possible 
only a few short years ago. This extra “payload” plus com- 
partmentalization helps to explain why more railroads 
are looking to this improved hopper service as an impor- 
tant source of revenue. 








MODIFICATIONS 


...An extra heavy duty version of the CH-29 
featuring heavier construction. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY DIVISION The CH-41 
QCf INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED ...a 70-ton, 41-foot, 34” steel covered hopper 


Sales Offices: New York + Chicago * St. Lovis + Cleveland + Philadelphia car with 10 roof hatches. 
Washington + San Francisco 
Plants: Berwick, Pa. * Milton, Pa. * Huntington, W. Va. * St. Louis, Mo. * St. Charles, Mo. 














“With increased weights and speeds 
of modern trains, track testing and 
maintenance play a vastly more impor- 
tant part in efficient railroad opera- 
tions,” says Mr. E. L. Anderson, Chief 
Engineer of the St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railroad. “Increased maintenance costs 
demand maximum results from the ap- 
propriated dollar. We consider Sperry 
Rail Service testing as vital to econom- 
ical maintenance as it is important to 
operating safety.” 


“Laying of new rail is the function of 
a separate group operating on a sepa- 
rate budget. This organization has 
available all necessary power tools for 
performing such work.” Mr. Anderson 
continues, “Supervisory responsibility 
for the efficient operation of these 
organizations is a centralized function 
of Frisco’s Maintenance of Way 
Department.” 


FIRST IN RAIL TESTING 
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RAIL SERVICE 


Division of Sperry Products, Inc. 


New York 


Credits Maintenance 
Economies to 
RAIL SERVICE 


SPERRY 


“Mechanization alone is not the key to savings in track upkeep,” explains 
Mr. Anderson. “Personnel must be properly utilized. Our solution is through 
employment of the district-gang maintenance system. Territories of several 
section gangs are combined into a centralized district with heavy maintenance 
procedures performed by a single mechanized district gang.” 


“A sizable decrease in testing costs has been achieved by the coordination 
of Frisco’s forces with SRS in spite of constantly rising labor and material costs. 
Annual testing programs, developed after c: areful study of territories to be 
tested, are de signed to locate defects while of minimum detectable size. Our 
testing program has paid big dividends in reducing failures, avoiding de rail- 
ments and permitting on-time train performance.” 


PERRY 


Continuous research and develop- 
ment provide positive assurance that 
Sperry detection methods and equip- 
ment are the most advanced. Another 
important Sperry contribution to rail- 
road safety is the Ultrasonic Reflecto- 
scope for in plac e testing of locomotive 
and car axles, car wheéls and other 
equipment. It locates internal defects 
St. Louis before failure occurs. 

further information. 


Danbury, Conn. 


Chicago Call or write for 
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; asa freight car was formed, 
did we put this idea on wheels. 
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America tracing corrosion and 
dynamic stress and strain faults 
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e Thus, before it was born, it 

was'a grown-up freight car; un- 

questioned the fast, safe, clean } 
delivery of goods. 


e...and today, the Unit Load 
car is born to a. new purpose — 
the delivery of .. . Time! 
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Memo to Rattioad Executives: 


our ely ae Jake Stewart is vice president 


of the Commander-Larabee 
Milling Division of 


e@ iy ts, é Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co. 
selfis Commander-Larabee : 





is the fifth largest 


§ ongratu tions 


on your improved service!’ 


People at Commander-Larabee Milling Company 
agree that the railroad industry should be congratu- 
lated on its new method of upgrading cars. 


During the past year, Commander-Larabee cooperated 
with the Kansas City Southern Railway in a series of 
tests. Cars were upgraded with the Freight-Liner 
System for use in shipping bulk grain, sacked flour 
and feed. 


‘As a shipper using more than 100,000 cars a year, we 
were pleased with the new Freight Liner System. This 
was reflected both in car availabilities and in the ex- 
cellent car condition apparent in all comparative 
tests.”’ said Jake Stewart. 


‘Reports on test cars show that losses were cut to a 


What The FREIGHT LINER SYSTEM Is and Does! minimum when cracks and broken linings were spot- 


The Freight Liner System can be applied anywhere patched with Freight Liner. 
in any kind of weather to upgrade cars quickly. First a ¥ ia 
coat of Freight-Liner Resin is sprayed or brushed over “Freight Liner cars were easy to clean and sanitize 


the floor or wall areas. Next, Freight-Liner Fiberglass . ; i 
Reinforcing Material is applied. A second coat of and bulk shipments came through = excellent condi- 
Freight-Liner Resin impregnates the Fiberglass which tion. Claims on torn bags and other losses in the test 
re oe ys —— noni. Cons axe sonny Set une shipments were way below average. Frankly, we’d be 
tickled pink if all our shipments could go in cars up- 


graded with Freight Liner,” he added. 


For information on the Freight Liner System write 
T. J. Fleming Company. We'll be glad to send you 
literature or have a Freight Liner technical man call 
on you. 


T. J. FLEMING CO. 


1814-16 Oak Street, Kansas City 4, Missouri—Grand 6567 
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50-ton, 53’6” Flat Car with 
One-Piece Underframe. 


INSURE YOUR INVESTMENT 
in Modern Freight Cars 





50-ton, 22 cord capacity Pulpwood Car with 
Commonwealth Cast Steel Underframe and 
interlocking cast steel end posts. 





with Commonwealth 


One-Piece Cast Steel Underframes 


Flat cars, pulpwood cars, ore cars and many other types of quality freight 
cars with Commonwealth Underframes assure superior, better-built 
equipment providing such advantages as: 


@ Greater Strength with Less Weight 
@ Longer Service Life @ Lowest Maintenance Costs 


@ Greater Availability @ More Revenue Per Car 


...and Commonwealth One-Piece Cast Steel Underframes are available 
in all standard sizes. 





Plan wisely for the future and insure your investment—equip your 
quality freight cars with cast steel underframes. 
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MONONGAHELA 


GREAT 
WESTERN 


We are proud of the product that has won the confidence of 
the railroads whose emblems travel the rail freight lines of 
America on International Cabooses. Now, with expanded 
car-building facilities we are better than ever equipped to 


talk to you about your caboose requirements. 


RAILWAY CAR CO 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


General Offices « 


October 
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SPECIAL-PURPOSE GONDOLA for moving sheet steel in coils without wrapping. Coils are loaded in cradles 
mounted on skids and cushioned against longitudinal movement, two cradles and two covers per car. 


SHIPPER-SLANTED FREIGHT CARS 





(Continued from page 66) 


lading from the damage and destruction which was 
occurring too frequently. This was not entirely a new 
problem. 

Campaigns for the education of employees in care- 
ful handling (maximum coupling speeds, 4 mph) and 
in proper stowing and shoring of loads have been 
going on for at least 35 or 40 years. 

What was newly recognized was the inadequacy of 
dependence on handling of cars in yards and trains so 
that destructive shocks would not occur. It was recog- 
nized (1) that breaking up the lading in box cars into 
units of less than half a carload reduced the forces 
acting on the entire mass of the load when heavy shocks 
occur, and (2) that work is a product of force times dis- 
tance, which means that, if the distance through which 
a force acts in dissipating a given amount of energy is 
short the force will be relatively large; if the distance 
is long the force will be relatively small. 

During the intervening years a number of methods of 
dividing and anchoring the lading in box cars have been 
developed. These have ranged from strap anchors in 
the side walls, which permit the application of strap bar- 
riers in variable locations, to a variety of devices in 
the nature of movable bulkheads, Compartmentizers and 
DF loaders. Some of these permit dividing and securing 
the load by vertical barriers; others permit dividing 
the load horizontally as well as vertically. These meas- 
ures have been effective in reducing damages. 


Designing Cars to Reduce Shocks 


The second field of development encompassed meas- 
ures to improve the riding of the car as a whole. Verti- 
cal shocks were violent enough at speeds where the fre- 
quency of the vertical oscillations of the car on its 
bolster springs coincided with the rate at which rail 
joints were passed to tear meat off the hooks in refrig- 
erator cars. To reduce these shocks spring snubbers 
were developed. Then, as train speeds increased, longer 
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travel truck springs were employed and the snubbers 
built into the truck. 

The cushion underframe is a device for increasing the 
distance through which the energy of inertia resulting 
from changes of speed between cars can be absorbed and 
partially dissipated. A travel of the car body on the 
center sills of 7 in. compares with a maximum draft- 
gear travel of 234 in. 

These two features which are available for inclusion 
in all new cars are already in service on many cars. 
While shippers are not generally aware of them, they 
are acutely aware of the prevalence of the conditions 
which they were developed to improve. 


Reducing Shippers’ Costs 


The inclusion in box cars of devices for breaking up 
and anchoring lading in small masses, which have been 
referred to as means for reducing damage, also serves 
another purpose. Compartmentizers, DF loaders and 
other facilities with similar objectives have simplified 
the packing and stowing of the lading. The expense of 
dunnage is saved and the cost of packing frequently 
reduced. This improves the competitive position of the 
railroad. Total transportation costs, not comparative 
rates alone, are the basis of competition. 

This phase of loading devices has been greatly ex- 
panded beyond the use of those in box cars which are 
applicable to general lading. Beside the automobile load- 
ing device for box cars there is now an open car which 
loads six cars in two decks; there are numerous spec- 
ialized fixtures for facilitating the loading of single 
parts of assemblies, both in box cars and gondolas; 
there are gondolas in which are installed cradles on 
spring-cushioned skids for loading sheet steel, flat or in 
coils. 

Protection from weather exposure is provided by sev- 
eral types of removable roofs, covers or tarpaulins; the 
skids add cushioning protection within the car. Just 
announced is a car consisting of five permanently par- 
titioned compartments, each loaded and _ unloaded 
through its own side door much faster than a box car 
can be loaded through a single side door. Flat cars with 
permanent end bulkheads, used for the shipment of 








DRESSED HARDWOOD LUMBER units being removed 
from the car are placed on caster wheel trailers. 


certain types of lumber, are becoming popular for the 
movement of gypsum products. In both cases the ability 
to load the cars over the side is advantageous and there 
is a reduction in the amount of damage and load shifting 


occurring en route. 

The development of specialized cars limited to the 
handling of one or a few commodities is contrary to a 
long established principle of railroad operation—keep 
empty car-miles to the irreducible minimum. Anything 
put into the inside of a box car or gondola to facilitate 
the movement of a single product or group of products 


reduces the availability of the car as a universal con- 
tainer. 

This reduces the facility with which a return load 
can be found. If in cycle service hauling a single 
product between single origin and destination points, it 
is necessary to return the car empty. 


Traffic vs. Operating Objectives 


Box cars, for instance, which are fitted with loading 
devices and wide doors for mechanized loading are not 
wholly desirable for grain or other bulk loading. The 
plain box car with a narrow door, on the other hand, 
while ideal for bulk loading will not make shippers of 
packaged freight happy. 

There are, however, compensating advantages of cars 
adapted to specialized loading which in some measure 
offset the disadvantages of less general loading utility 
and increased empty car-miles. They can usually be 
loaded heavier without risk of damage to the lading. 
They reduce claims for damage. Some shippers using 
them report that claims have been practically eliminated. 
They are attracting traffic moving at high rates—the 
kind which railways are losing to highway trucks. They, 
therefore, tend to be high revenue producers. In assigned 
two-way service the return movement is usually expedited 
and the cars run up higher daily mileages than cars in 
universal interchange service. They fit into the pattern 
of the shipping and receiving requirements of produc- 
tion industries, which are increasing in number every 
day. 

The trend toward specially fitted freight cars suitable 


ONE TYPE of adjustable bulkhead used to separate and 
hold a box-ear load. 


for hauling a single or limited number of products shows 
no sign of receding. Whatever the balance of operating 
advantages and disadvantages, one factor in their favor 
is of predominant importance: They satisfy the shippers 
whose products they are designed to handle. 


The Shipper-Slanted Car 


Here are the major characteristics of freight cars. 
designed primarily to adapt them to the specific require- 
ments of shippers of various types of products. Various 
combinations of one or more of these features are the 
characteristics of shipper-slanted cars: 

@ Box cars with wide side doors. 

@ Box cars with DF loaders, Compartmentizers, a va- 
riety of movable bulkheads, or strap anchors. 

@ Box cars with special fixtures to accommodate a part 
or parts of a single shipper in cycle service. 

@ Gondolas with special loading fixtures to facilitate 
loading single parts or subassemblies of a single industry 
in cycle service. These may include removable roofs. 
metal covers or tarpaulins in a variety of forms for the 
weather protecting of lading which can most economi- 
cally be top-loaded by crane. 

®@ Hold-down clips along the sides of gondolas. 

@ Flat cars with permanent end bulkheads for lading 
needing end support but which can be most economically 
loaded over the side of the car. 

@ Flat cars with tie-down clips on the side sills, in addi- 
tion to the stake pockets. 

e@ Floors on box cars should be well supported 
so that industrial trucks can be used in loading and 
unloading. The preference seems to be for wood floors. 
For gondolas, wood or wood-and-steel floors have the 
preference; on flat cars, strong wood floors. 

@ Features which improve the ride. These include 
trucks with long-travel springs and built-in snubbers, 
cushion underframes and tight-lock couplers. These fea- 
tures all contribute to a ride with much reduced vertical 
and longitudinal shocks within the realities of coupling 
speeds of at least seven miles an hour. 

@ Improvement of unsatisfactory journal-box perform- 
ance, the means for which are available. 
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MOST IMPORTANT remedial step 
railroads can take is to cultivate their 
“eompetitive instinct,” ICC Commis- 
sioner Owen Clarke told Short Line 
Association members at Chicago. 


“You Can Build a Future’ 


Clarke tells Short Lines meeting that basic 
changes in thought and action are needed— 
He suggests “remedial steps” 


C cesnitnatiitit Owen Clarke of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission said he believes there is a bright future in 
store for the railroad industry “if certain basic changes 
of thought and action are adopted.” 

Speaking at the 42nd annual meeting of the American 
Short Line Railroad Association, held in Chicago Octo- 
ber 11-12, the commissioner said there is no “simple ex- 
planation” for railroad problems; and while it is all 
right to unite and seek legislative relief in order to keep 
pace with changes in transportation, there are other 
remedial steps “which I believe are far more important.” 

The commissioner’s views were presented at a luncheon 
marking the close of the two-day meeting. 

Earlier, the Short Line members adopted a resolution 
endorsing the “principles” contained in the Weeks’ Re- 
port—to the extent that such principles are not incon- 
sistent with the association’s own legislative policies. 

Commissioner Clarke said he feels that the most im- 
portant “remedial step” the railroads need to cultivate 
is “what might be termed ‘competitive instinct’.” He said 
other industries have revised their actions to conform to 
the realities that surround them and railroads “must 
do the same.” 

Leaders of the industry must, above all else, improve 
upon the quality of transportation service they sell, he 


ema 


A “TERRIFIC PATTERN” in other 


industries has complicated the 1955 based on the 


PENDING OMNIBUS LEGISLATION 
Weeks’ Report most 


declared. This, he added, requires some meeting of the 
minds of railroad operators, their suppliers and their 
customers, to keep up with demands of a growing na- 
tional economy. 

“In freight service the public does not expect the im- 
possible nor do they ask the spectacular,” the com- 
missioners said. “They merely want dependability and 
sufficient speed to place goods at the markets in good 
condition at the time promised. 

“Sentiment, past performance, friendship and excuses 
are of no avail if the goods are not delivered on time— 
regularly. Studies indicate that three-fourths of the ship- 
pers who abandon the railroads do so because of failure 
in this respect,” he declared. 


Some Losses Stay Lost 


Commissioner Clarke cited “quantity of service” as 
another important factor. Car shortages, he said, merely 
assist competing forms of transportation to build up 
their growing share of the total volume of traffic; and 
any traffic loss “has a permanency about it which you 
can ill afford.” 

The speaker did say, however, that notwithstanding 


(Continued on page 88) 


EMPLOYER CONTRIBUTIONS under 


the unemployment insurance account 


wage picture for the railroads, said 
D. P. Loomis, chairman of the Associ- 
ation of Western Railways. 
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likely will be broken up into smaller 
bills, and there are parts of it “we do 
not favor,” declared J. M. Hood. 


will have to be increased in 1956, 
T. M. Healy, Retirement Board mem- 
ber, told the Short Line meeting. 
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Surveys show 
ws 


helps railroads 


help shippers 


Surveys show that shippers like the special 
advantages that only NAILABLE STEEL FLOOR- 
ING can offer. Smooth, strong, splinter-free 
floors speed loading and help assure satis- 
factory delivery. The patented nailing 
grooves provide facilities for better, safer 
blocking. And the increase in the number of 
Class A cars, made possible by the wear-free 
floors, makes more cars available to meet 


T i d traffi ll th : : 
o shippers and traffic men all over the country, every shipper’s requirements. 


this stencil is one more sign of railroad progress, 
But these are only a few of the reasons 
why progressive railroads find NAILABLE 
STEEL FLOORING helps solve their shipper 
problem. Complete engineering and oper- 
‘ ating data available from Stran-Steel Cor- 
i i poration, Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan. 
NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING is made of low-alloy N-A-x HIGH- Sales representatives in Chicago, Philadel- 
TENSILE steel—remarkably strong, corrosion resistant— 
formed into channels, and welded together to form a unique phia, St. Louis, Atlanta, Omaha, Denver, 


nailing groove. Nail is clinched in tight grip of steel, yet - 
can be readily removed. San Francisco, Montreal and New York. 


“NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING—N-S-F— 


is made and sold only by STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION, a unit of 
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“YOU CAN BUILD A FUTURE” 





(Continued from page 86) 


the “disturbing decline” in the railroad share of the total 
transportation market, he is convinced that for the fore- 
seeable future the rail carriers “will continue to serve as 
the real backbone of our transportation system. 
“Greater and more general optimism about the future 
of the railroads not only is justified by the realities of 
the situation, but actually is required,” he declared. 
Commenting on the tight car supply of recent weeks, 
Commissioner Clarke said short line roads must share 
partial responsibility for these shortages. He urged the 
association’s members to use all possible ways to improve 
freight car utilization because, as he put it, “responsi- 
bility for the success or failure of the industry falls just 
as heavily upon the smallest as the largest company.” 


Loomis Talks Labor 


Other speakers at the Short Line meeting included 
D. P. Loomis, chairman of the Association of Western 
Railways, who briefed the members on the current status 
of the industry’s wage cases. He said 1955 settlements 
have been affected by the “terrific patterns” set by other 
industries. 

Leverett Edwards, chairman of the National Media- 
tion Board, who spoke at the opening session, said he 
thought the present flurry of wage cases “will be 
brought to a conclusion shortly.” He said negotiations 
with the “non-ops,” which broke down recently, were 
slated to resume the following day—October 12. 

Director C. W. Emken of the ICC’s Bureau of Ac- 





counts, Cost Finding and Valuation, told of work that 
bureau is doing to make railroad financial statements 
“more useful and easier to understand.” While it is work- 
ing on changes in the balance sheet, too, it is “particu- 
larly concerned” about the form of the income statement. 

“We hope to present to the railroad accountants very 
soon a revised form for reporting income,” Mr. Emken 
said, 

He also discussed the present situation wherein rail- 
roads are required to keep one set of records to comply 
with commission regulations and another for income- 
tax purposes. The commission and its staff “fully un- 
derstand and appreciate the benefit that would result 
if the railroads could maintain one set of records only,” 
he said, adding: “In due course some feasible plan to 
accomplish this may be devised. Certainlv vou have our 
assurance that we will do everything possible.” 

Another “problem” referred to vy mr. timken is that 
posed by a pending petition suggesting that the commis- 
sion revise its accounting rules so that tax savings 
resulting from “fast write-offs” of amounts certified for 
defense facilities be set up in a reverse account. The pro- 
posal contemplates that, when the fast-amortization 
period has ended, the amounts accumulated in the re- 
serve account would be credited to income over the re- 
maining life of the amortized property. Mr. Emken took 
no position on the proposal. (Railway Age, September 
3, page 16.) 

Another speaker at the Chicago meeting, T. M. Healy, 
carrier member of the Railroad Retirement Board, told 
the delegates that benefit payments under the unemploy- 
ment insurance account currently exceed income by 
“about $4.2 million a month.” 

This situation forecasts a necessary increase in the tax 
rate, perhaps to 1 or 1.5%, for next year. he said. 


Car Shortages Worry Shippers 


How to alleviate them, and how railroads can finance necessary capital im- 
provements, were topics of discussion at NASAB meeting 


F reight car shortages, and what to do about them, shared 
the spotlight with AAR President William T. Faricy’s 
analysis of the railroads’ short-term capital expenditure 
problem, as the National Association of Shippers Adviso- 
ry Boards held its 19th annual meeting at Pittsburgh, Oc- 
tober 11-13. Mr. Faricy, whose remarks are abstracted 
elsewhere in this article, spoke at an October 13th lunch- 
eon cosponsored by the NASAB, the Allegheny Regional 
Board and the Traffic Club of Pittsburgh. 

The car supply situation was the subject of several 
special and committee reports and of remarks both from 
the platform and the floor. Principal participants were, 
for shippers, T. C. Burwell and J. W. Witherspoon and, 
for railroads, Arthur H. Gass, chairman of the Car Serv- 
ice Division of the Association of American Railroads. 
The discussion led to a number of specific recommenda- 
tions, as follows: 


(1) That—as Mr. Gass later promised to do—the 
AAR investigate the accuracy of its weekly car shortage 
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figures and report to the NASAB on how those figures 
are compiled and on the possibility of improving their 
accuracy ; 

(2) That activities of car efficiency committees of 
individual shipper boards be “thrown into high gear” 
to promote efficient use of cars, with a view to keeping 
shortages at a minimum and preventing issuance of 
punitive orders by regulatory bodies; 

(3) That quarterly forecasts of car loadings made by 
the various boards, which “experience has proved to be 
reasonably accurate,” be used by railroads for orderly 
advance planning of freight car buying; 

(4) That shippers make every effort to reduce car 
detention and to observe car service rules; 

(5) That railroads accelerate their car building pro- 
gram to overcome shortages “due to past conservatism,” 
with a goal of 10,000 new cars per month “until owner- 
ship is adequate for traffic”; and 

(6) That carriers try to increase efficiency of car 
(Continued on page 92) 
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Automatic 3-lever tong designed for handling individual car wheels affords 3-point contact 


Craneman gives slack to release 
automatic mechanism, unlocking 
tong for gripping car wheel 


Tong, automatically locked open 
after the previous lift, is lowered 
over the wheel 


Heppenstall automatic Safe-T-Tongs, 
custom built to your individual needs, 
speed handling, eliminate safety hazards 


Heppenstall’s fully-automatic Safe-T-Tongs are today’s answer to many 
difficult material handling problems encountered in ‘‘automated”’ railroad 
machining setups. Requiring no power, they operate merely by being lowered 
on the burden to be lifted. They go through their entire cycle of automatic 
operation quickly, safely, accurately and efficiently. 

Safe-T-Tongs are also widely used in the railroad industry where individual 
lifts of materials are handled by hoist or crane. They do not require any rig- 
ging or chains on the load to be lifted, nor ground chainmen—thus eliminating 
potential safety hazards. No difficulties can result from misunderstood signals, 
premature lifts, and the many cases of lost time and injury to employees. Your 
craneman does the entire job, either from his cab or by remote control. 

Whatever your particular handling jobs require—regardless of shapes, 
weights or sizes—Heppenstall tongs, engineered specially to your individual 
needs, will help you economically speed the handling of heavy rail, wheel, 
truck and axle components with greater efficiency and safety. 

For complete information and technical assistance, contact Heppenstall 
Company, New Brighton, Pa. Sales offices and representatives are located in 


principal industrial centers. 


> Heppenstall 


.  . tongs for every railroad lifting problem 








New motorized (360 
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for use with existing 
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Single tong for handling individual steel rails 





As craneman starts his lift, the tong 
closes in for a tight grip on the 


Tong safely carries the wheel; 
will not let go until the wheel is 
delivered to its destination 












End view of double tong 
mounted on spreader bar 
for handling individual 

steel rails 






Automatic tong designed 
to handle wheel, axle and 
truck assemblies 





General purpose single tong with serrated 
grip shoes for plate, wheels, structurals 
and related items 
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Automatic tong for handling wheel 
and axle assemblies 





Automatic tong designed for handling axles 
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3 REASONS WHY THE G-E TRACTION SYSTEM SETS THE INDUSTRY STANDARD 
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THREE SUPERIOR COMPONENTS, in- 
stalled as an integrated system, help 
you get rugged, flexible motive power 
that assures better locomotive utiliza- 
tion and easier maintenance. 








1—TRACTION MOTOR ~ 















HOW G.E.s CONTROL SYSTEM HELPS YOU GET 
BETTER PERFORMANCE FROM YOUR LOCOMOTIVE 


RELIABILITY. One of the chief benefits any locomotive 
control system can provide is reliability between annual 
inspections. The important element is the reduction of 
small maintenance problems that only aggravate other 
maintenance problems and strain facilities. In actual rail- 
road tests, locomotives equipped with G-E control have 
operated from annual inspection to annual inspection 
without a single detention being charged to the control 
system. 


PERFORMANCE. General Electric control equipment 
utilizes full engine horsepower while giving accurate 
control of the locomotive’s tractive effort. This results 
in smoother handling of long, heavy trains. Other benefits 


of G-E control include less wheel slip, less rail burn, easier 
and more positive train starting under poor rail conditions, 
and easier and better train handling under all conditions. 


DYNAMIC BRAKING. G-E control allows the traction 
motor to deliver 30% higher dynamic braking effort than 
other equipment. Equally important is the fact that this 
braking effort is delivered over a wider usable speed range 
than other braking systems. 

Ask your G-E Apparatus Sales representative for more 
information about G-E control—one of the superior 
components of the traction system that sets the industry 
standard. General Electric Company, Locomotive and Car 
Equipment Department, Erie, Pa. 115-7A 


Progress ls Our Most Important Product 


BUILT FOR MORE DEPENDABLE OPERATION, G-E control equipment is simple 
and rugged in construction. This means fewer working parts, less maintenance. 
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GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


NEW HEAVY-DUTY LV-66 relay (left) has protected fingers, long-life silver 
contacts, and is more rugged and reliable than older type (right). 



































CAR SHORTAGES WORRY SHIPPERS 


(Continued from page 88) 


movement, considering as means to that end acquisition 
of additional motive power, more construction of modern 
yards, and employment of additional supervisory person- 
nel in existing yards, especially in older and less efficient 
ones. 

Other means suggested to alleviate car shortages were 
establishment of joint repair facilities, reduction of bad 
order cars to 3 per cent of ownership, and use for 
temporary repairs of newly developed methods using 
plastic resin and Fiberglas. 

Mr. Witherspoon also reported “much progress, though 
not as much as we had hoped,” in the “clean car” cam- 


paign. 
Claim Picture Brighter 


An encouraging report on progress in reduction of 
freight loss and damage was presented by R. C. Avery, 
of Rochester, N.Y., manager of the claim division of the 
traffic department of Neisner Brothers, and chairman of 
the NASAB’s now-renamed National Management Com- 
mittee for Perfect Shipping. 

Claims in the first six months this year, Mr. Avery 
said, declined nine per cent below the corresponding 1954 
period, from $53,977,564 to $49,120,649; during the 
same period the number of claims presented for payment 
dropped 1.4 per cent, from 1,601,254 to 1,579,166. Even 
more significant, and what is really the basis for an opti- 
mistic outlook, he added, was the decrease in the ratio of 
loss and damage payments to freight revenue for the 
comparable period from 1.34 to 1.15. “It is encouraging 
to note, furthermore, that this trend has been established 
during a period when business and commerce generally 
have shown an upturn and traffic has been heavier,” Mr. 
Avery declared. 

The most encouraging feature in the loss and damage 
picture, Mr. Avery concluded, is the “merging of inter- 
est” in careful shipping. Today, he said, both carriers 
and shippers recognize a common evil, and are working 
together to eliminate it, with no effort to assess blame 
or claim credit. While note was taken of the rapid 





NASAB OFFICERS (left to right) are: 
T. C. Burwell, of Decatur, LL, vice- 
president of the A. E. Staley Manu- 
Facturing Company, reelected vice- 
president of the association; C. L. 
Denk, Jr., of Atlanta, Ga., general 
traffic manager of the Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, retiring pre-ident; and 
J. W. Witherspoon, of Los Angeles, 
assistant general traffic manager of 
the United States Rubber Company 
and newly elected president of the 
shippers’ organization. 





increase in use of cars equipped with damage free load- 
ing devices, Mr. Avery also suggested that railroads 
increase their use of cushion underframes and other 
newly developed devices designed to reduce effects of 
car impact. He further asked that railroads make wider 
distribution of, and more generally instruct their local 
agents in use of, the consignee carload damage report 
form. 

The name of the committee, which Mr. Avery will head 
for another year, was changed from National Manage- 
ment Committee to National Freight Loss & Damage 
Committee. 

“Outstanding effort and drive by individual railroads” 
has produced “wonderfully encouraging” results in the 
LCL field, said H. A. Rice, of New York, assistant traffic 
manager of J. C. Penney Company, in reporting on that 
subject. His committee found, Mr. Rice said, more high 
level management interest in small shipments, though 
time of delivery of LCL after its arrival at destination 
station is still an “aggravating situation.” 

Speaking for the railroads on the same subject, Homer 
Hill, the AAR’s director of LCL research, said the rail- 
roads feel LCL traffic “is needed and is remunerative.” 
As evidence of railroad interest, he cited the fact that 
LCL cars operated have dropped only 48 per cent in the 
past seven years, in the face of a 7] per cent decline in 


LCL tonnage. 


Legislative Problems 


Legislative problems were discussed by Harry J. Breit- 
haupt, Jr., assistant general solicitor of the AAR, with 
special reference to the report of the Presidential Ad- 
visory Committee on Transport Policy and Organiza- 
tion, and to legislation pending in Congress to implement 
that report. The bulk of Mr. Breithaupt’s remarks con- 
cerned recommendations of the report to change the 
power of the Interstate Commerce Commission to regu- 
late rates, in which connection he said in part: 

“As matters now stand, the commission uses the so- 
called ‘fair share’ concept as one of its principal tests in 
its control over rate competition between carriers of 
different modes. In passing upon the reasonableness of 
a reduced rate proposed by the railroads, for example, 
the commission considers what effect the proposed rate 


(Continued on page 94) 
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15,000 CARS operating in all types of service have been mod- 
ernized with MILLER PAD LUBRICATORS. 


They are quickly installed and fit all designs of journal boxes 

without change to the equipment. Cost is $40 per 

» carset (same price for all sizes). Life expectancy 

Dis 6 years of maintenance-free service from this 
non-mechanical MILLER PAD LUBRICATOR. 


° RELIABILITY ° SIMPLICITY 
° TRULY LOW COST LUBRICATION 
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will have on motor carriers or water carriers. . . . If, in 
its judgment, the proposed rate is ‘lower than necessary 
to meet the competition’ and will attract more than what 
it regards to be a ‘fair share’ of the traffic, the commission 
will say it is unjust and unreasonable and will condemn it. 

“Under this test the low-cost form of transportation may 
be and frequently is required to maintain its rates at a 
level higher than it wishes, and higher than it judges 
wise in light of the competitive situation, in order to pro- 
tect competing forms of transportation—even though the 
proposed rate would be compensatory and otherwise law- 
ful. 

“This represents an artificial and arbitrary allocation 
of traffic among the several forms of transport. It deprives 
carriers of the opportunity to demonstrate their inherent 
advantages in the open market, and it deprives shippers 
and consumers of an opportunity to exercise free choice 
as to the means of transportation that will best suit 
their individual requirements, cost and service considered. 
It thus deprives the public, to use the language of the 
report, of ‘the economy which would result from a dis- 
tribution of the traffic in accord with the real capabilities 
of the several types of carrier.’ . . . 

“The question for the regulatory authority ought not 
to be whether a proposed reduced rate will attract more 
than a so-called ‘fair share’ of the traffic or whether it is 
‘lower than necessary to meet the competition’ but the 
relatively simple question whether the proposed rate is 
compensatory so that the carrier making the proposal will 
be better off after handling the business than would other- 
wise have been the case... . 

“The committee recommends no freedom or loosened 
regulation for rail carriers that is not now enjoyed, or 
would not be enjoyed if the recommendations are put 
into effect, by all other forms of transport. 

“The effect of the recommendation as to removal of 
existing restraints on competitive rates between the several 
modes of transportation would be to pave the way for 
the most efficient and most economical possible develop- 
ment and use of our national transportation system as a 
whole. Carriers of each form would be free to offer to the 
public their inherent advantages, both of cost and of 
service. Traffic would thus be encouraged to move in each 
instance by the mode of transportation that could perform 
the particular service most economically, cost and service 
characteristics considered. The resulting economy would 
be reflected in the overall cost of performing the country’s 
transportation. The true beneficiary of this recommenda- 
tion would thus be the general public.” 


1955 Outlook 


Richard G. May, vice-president in charge of the Opera- 
tions & Maintenance Department of the AAR, predicted 
that railroads would handle approximately 601 billion 
ton-miles of freight during 1955, an increase of 10 per 
cent over 1954, but that passenger-miles would be down 
about 3.3 per cent. He estimated that total operating 
revenues would be about $9,892 million, an increase of 
$521 million over 1954, but a decrease of $772 million 
below 1953, 


New Officers 


J. W. Witherspoon, assistant traffic manager of the 
United States Rubber Company at Los Angeles, was 
elected president of NASAB, to succeed C. L. Denk, of 
Atlanta, general traffic manager, Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills. T. C. Burwell, Decatur, Ill., vice-president of the 
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A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company, was re-elected 
vice-president, and Ralph E. Covey of New York, traffic 
manager of the American Sugar Refining Company, was 
elected as a new vice-president. Few Easterling, West 
Monroe, La., traffic manager of the Brown Paper Com- 
pany, was elected secretary, to succeed H. E. Bingham, 
Kansas City, general manager of sales service of the 
Spencer Chemical Company. 

The Ambassador Hotel at Los Angeles was chosen 
as the location of the 1956 meeting, to be held October 
16-18, with St. Louis as the probable meeting place for 
1957. 





“THE WAY TO BETTER 
TRANSPORTATION” 


“In 10 years—1946 through 1955, both inclusive— 
railroads spent nearly $11 billion in capital improve- 
ments. ... There have been competent estimates that, 
to meet the needs of a growing nation and take full 
advantage of technological changes, they could well 
spend on capital improvements in the next 10 years 
twice as much. . . . But the increase in the level of 
wages and prices has been such that just to do what was 
done in the past 10 years would cost an average of 
$1,200,000,000 per year during the next five years 
for: 


New freight cars .......... $525,000,000 a year; 
Fixed facilities ........... 365,000,000 a year; 
New locomotives .........-. 200,000,000 a year; 
eg ee ee eee 110,000,000 a year. 


“Where is the money to come from? 
“Depreciation and retirement 

SN See ee $570,000,000 a year; 
“Increase in equipment debt 100,000,000 a year; 
“Withdrawals from working 

capital .....-2eeeeeeee 50,000,000 a year; 
“Nor taeeme 2668s ks ness 480,000,000 a year. 


“In the 10 years 1946 through 1955, net income 
of Class I railroads averaged $660,000,000, of which 
nearly half was required to help meet capital improve- 
ment outlays. In the next five years, the demand for 
capital funds from this source will be about $140,000,- 
000 a year heavier than in the past 10 years. To meet 
such an increase, the railroads will need an increase 
of 21 per cent in net income. Failing to earn such an 
increase, the minimum capital improvement program 
for the next five years ... will have to be reduced. 

“During the 10 years since the end of World War 
II the rate of return on investment of the railroads 
has averaged approximately 3.68 per cent. To insure 
the availability of funds for the capital improvement 
program I have outlined ... the rate of return should 
be as much as 5 per cent. To finance the larger scale 
of improvements which would give the nation the 
benefit of the super-railroads of the future, the rate 
of return should be at least 6 per cent.... 

“To realize such added earnings there must not only 
be rates related to present-day costs but also a high 
volume of traffic, with the efficiency which arises 
from handling such traffic. To have a sustained high 
volume of traffic, [the railroads] know they must 
meet competition in service and in rates. That’s why 
they are so strongly for the principle of the Cabinet 
Committee’s recommendation that the judgment of 
the market place,—that is, the judgment of you ship- 
pers and those whom you represent—should ‘deter- 
mine the appropriate use of each form of transpor- 


tation.’ 
“That, the railroads firmly believe, is the way to 


better transportation.”—From the address by W. T. 
Faricy to the 19th annual meeting of the NASAB. 
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MORE TONNAGE EVERY MONTH... 


is moving faster in trains powered by 
Fairbanks-Morse Train Masters. 


Their power and versatility prove ........eeeeeeeees 
P 7P your soundest motive power buy 


a FAIRBANKS-MORSE Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 


Chicago 5, Illinois 


@ name worth remembering when you want the best 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES + RAIL CARS AND RAILROAD EQUIPMENT + ELECTRICAL MACHINERY * PUMPS + SCALES + WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT * MAGNETOS 





“Give us more Premium’ 


cars, more cushion 
underframe cars... 
you Il get more freight 


‘PREMIUM’ CAR 


Shippers’ answers to the Railway Age car 
questionaire indicate a definite prefer- 
ence for cars equipped with Cushion 
Underframes to protect lading against 
longitudinal shocks, Improved trucks 
to reduce verticle shocks, Wider 
doors to facilitate mechanical loading, 
and, Load retainers to hold lading 
safely against shifting. All are features of 
the ‘PREMIUM CAR’ the coming freight car. 











SPEED IS IMPORTANT 


WITH PERISHABLES 


PLYPAKS reduce frequency 
of hot box delay 


Plypak proven reduction of 
incidence of hot boxes means 
fewer delays in shipment of 
perishables. Railway Age, in 
the Sept. 12 issue, reports be i CG a CAPA C i T Y 
that 5000 Plypak equipped : 
cars had 1/5 the per- 
centage of hot boxes 
as compared with like 
cars in like service, 
which had no Plypaks. 


CUSHIONING DEVICE 


WAUGE EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 420 Lexington Ave., 





IMPACT FORCES DISSIPATED THROUGH 
THE SILLS...NOT THE CARS 


A Friction gear car striking 
friction gear car. 





B High-capacity cushion 
underframe car striking 
friction gear car. 





; C High-capacity cushion 
underframe car striking 
cushion underframe car. 
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Why shippers ask x“ 


for Cushion Undertrame cars: 


Current excessive lading damage, seemingly unavoidable with 
conventional cars, is reduced to a minimum in cars equipped with 
Cushion Underframes. In the graph (above right) note (B) reduc- 

tion in transference of impact forces to the car structure of Cushion 
Underframe car struck by friction gear car, as compared with 

(A), the curve for a friction gear car striking a friction gear car. 

Note also (C) the far greater force reduction in the Cushion Under- 
frame car struck by a Cushion Underframe car! This shows how > 
the Waugh High Capacity Cushion Underframe provides such 
extraordinary protection for lading and cars. at 
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Ina series of cars equipped with Waugh High Capacity Cushions ae 


Underframes the protection is increased since forces are dis- 
sipated successively through the sills ... not through the cars. 


For more premium traffic, specify ‘PREMIUM CARS’... cars 


waisic 90) 000 ft. Ibs. 
| — Ibs. 7 reaction 


New York 17, N. Y. Chicago - St. Louis - Canadian Waugh Equipment Company, Montree 





People in the News 





(Continued from page 15) 
$700,000,000. “The item in the Weeks 
report intended to give railroads relief 
from state commission passenger de- 
cisions,” he said, “is only a minor meas- 
ure because it could be utilized merely 
in those flagrant cases of state pro- 
vincialism.” 


Mitchell, Perlman Featured 
In British Transport Paper 


President Alfred E. Perlman of the 
New York Central and IC Commis- 
sioner Richard F. Mitchell are featured 
authors in the August 1955 “British 
Transport Review”—thrice-yearly pub- 
lication of the British Transport Com- 
mission (which operates the British 
railways). 

Mr. Perlman’s article sets forth the 
characteristics of “divisional” as con- 
trasted with “departmental” organiza- 
tion, and strongly advocates the former. 
An advantage of this type of organiza- 
tion, he maintains, is that it gives men 
training as “generalists” (authority ex- 
tending over several departments), 
which, in his opinion, provides the kind 
of training needed for success in top 
management positions. 

The article by Commissioner Mitchell 
is based upon the address he delivered 
at the November 1954 annual meeting 
of the National Industrial Traffic 
League. In this address, it will be re- 
called, he advocated greater flexibility 
in regulation of regulated carriers— 
and related the widely quoted instances 
of the ease with which an automotive 
manufacturer gets rid of obsolete facil- 
ities and the steel industry increases its 
prices, in contrast to the slowness with 
which railroads are able to make paral- 
lel adjustments. 


Purchases & Stores 





C&O Tests Automation in 
Purchases and Stores Work 


Use of electronic computers to proc- 
ess purchases and stores data will pro- 
duce changes comparable to those re- 
sulting from the switch to diesel loco- 
motives, R. Burns, assistant pur- 
chasing agent, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
said in Cleveland October 7. 

Addressing a meeting of 60 purchas- 
ing and stores officers of 17 eastern 
roads, Mr. Burns said the C&O now 
has 50 men studying the general pur- 
pose computer the road will install 
in January. He said the road is “more 
or less pioneering” in use of the com- 
puter in the purchases and _ stores 
field. The device, he added, will en- 
able the purchasing department to 
keep a perpetual inventory of stock 
items. 


HIGH-SPEED light-weight M-U cars of 
the Chicago Transit Authority reached 
76 mph in less than two miles during 
an October 3 test run. The cars ac- 
celerated to 50 mph in 30 seconds. 
General Electric, Westinghouse Elec- 


tric and the CTA participated in pre- 
paring the cars for the tests (Railway 
Age, October 3, page 12). None of 
the new cars has been ordered, al- 
though some are being considered as 
part of a CTA plan for 410 cars. 





Organizations 





Carrier Executives Urged: 
“Be Transport Statesmen” 


Our present transportation laws are 
a hodgepodge mixture of good and 
bad—but a blanket rewrite “is not 
the best solution,” declared Frank O. 
Prior, president of Standard Oil of 
Indiana, at the Southwest Institute of 
Transportation in Houston, Tex. 

Mr. Prior, luncheon speaker at the 
all-day institute, sponsored by the 
Transportation Association of America, 
called on the transportation industry 
to stop its “family bickering” and con- 
duct itself with statesmanlike coopera- 
tion to obtain needed legislative re- 
forms. 

The speaker assailed “continual 
maneuvering to gain competitive ad- 
vantages through legislative and regu- 
latory processes,” and the “misuse of 
public relations agencies to influence 
public opinion falsely and wrongly 
against other carriers.” 

Mr. Prior’s speech was preceded by 
a panel session in which representa- 
tives of various transport agencies set 
forth their views on the Cabinet Com- 
mittee report. 

R. C. Waehner, general manager of 
Lever Brothers’ distribution division, 
said he believes the Cabinet Commit- 
tee report “is designed to strengthen 
our transportation system nationally. 

“IT do not believe it is intended to 
favor any particular form of trans- 
portation,” he said. “Its recommenda- 
tions may be wise or, in part, unwise, 
therefore there is great need for states- 
manlike conduct by. executives of each 
form of transportation; a willingness 
to sit around the table and discuss 
the issues clearly, and a discontinu- 
ance of current practices of public 


utterances that contain half truths 
and tend to confuse the public.” 

An afternoon panel, moderated 
by TAA’s President George Baker, 
pointed up opposition to proposals for 
amending the Fourth Section of the 
I.C. Act and produced one suggestion 
that “perhaps the ICC has taken over 
too much management prerogative.” 
Joseph H. Hays, general counsel, As- 
sociation of Western Railways, denied 
that the Cabinet Committee report 
“proposes de-regulation,” but said it 
recommends giving carriers “a _ fair 
chance to operate without having the 
ICC take on the responsibility of de- 
termining what is a fair share of traf- 
fic for each type of carrier.” 


Lehigh Valley’s Sharp 
Heads Diner Officers 


William M. Sharp, the Lehigh Val- 
ley’s superintendent of dining car serv- 
ice, was elected president of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroad Dining 
Car Officers at the group’s annual meet- 
ing October 11-13 in the Shoreham Ho- 
tel, Washington, D. C. He succeeded 
C. G. Douglass, general superintendent 
of dining cars, Seaboard Air Line, who 
presided at the meeting. 

Other officers of the association are 
P. M. Scott, superintendent of dining 
car service, Burlington Lines, who was 
elected vice-president; J. M. Collins, 
superintendent of dining cars, Erie, 
who was named chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, and Pierre E. Griffith, 
superintendent of dining cars, Wabash, 
who was reelected secretary-treasurer. 
Colorado Springs, Colo., was selected 
for the 1956 meeting, and Roanoke, 
Va., for 1957. 

Proceedings of the Washington meet- 
ing included reports on dining car op- 
erations and services, the more im- 
portant being those dealing with cost 
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HIS JOB: 
COMMUNICATIONS OFFICER 


and Revenue 
Builder! 



















He’s responsible, of course, for constructing and 
maintaining your communication facilities. But his 
real job is to build railroad revenues. 


HE CAN DO IT, TOO—with modern high-speed 
communications. 


He may propose an automatic telephone network, 
throughout the length and breadth of your system. 
It’s a proved method of speeding train movements, 
increasing locomotive hours, and improving service 
to shippers and travelers. It cuts operating costs, 
and it builds business! 


He may recommend mechanized car-reporting to 
keep track of freight cars. Or yard communication 
facilities—or a public-address system for a passenger 
station (each of these, too, has proved it can pay its 
way under proper conditions). He will choose from 
these and dozens of other services available, to meet 
your specific needs. 


And the cost? Probably one of the smallest items 
in your budget. And remember, it shows up on both 
sides of the ledger! The fact is—adequate communi- 
cation costs little, but does a BIG job. 

Having served America’s railroads for 42 years, 
we can probably answer many of your questions 
regarding ‘‘revenue-building’’ communications. 
Simply contact your Automatic Electric represent- 
ative, or call Automatic Electric Sales Corporation 
(HAymarket 1-4300), 1033 West Van Buren Street, 
Chicago 7, Illinois. In Canada: Automatic Electric 
Sales (Canada) Ltd., Toronto. Offices in principal 



































Mr. L. R. Thomas, Electronics Engineer with 
Santa Fe reviews a communications problem 
with an assistant. 










> ELECTRIC | 


ORIGINATORS OF THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE 
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control and new equipment and meth- 
ods. The former was presented by Rob- 
ert P. Bryant, food manager, Pennsy]- 
vania, while J. B. Drake, Jr., commis- 
sary officer, Pullman Company, re- 
ported on new equipment and methods. 


The Metropolitan Maintenance 
of Way Club has scheduled a round- 
table discussion of the Speno rail 
grinder train for a dinner meeting 
in the Railroad-Machinery. Club, New 
York City, October 27. Moderator 
4. H. Whisler, assistant engineer. 
Pennsylvania, will be assisted by J. C. 
Brennan, division engineer, Delaware 
& Hudson; J. A. Pollard, assistant to 
engineer, maintenance of way, Lacka- 
wanna; and J. E. Crowley, assistant 
division engineer, Lehigh Valley. The 
dinner will begin at 6:30 p.m., the 
meeting at 8:30. 


Accounting 





AAR Group Is Studying 
Simplified Accounting 


A special committee of chief ac- 
counting officers ef various railroads 
is now at work on a study of inter- 
road and other accounting procedures 
with a view to bringing about simpli- 
fication and economies. 

The committee, authorized by the 
board of directors of the Association of 
American Railroads, is headed by P. J. 
Kendall, vice-president and general 
auditor of the Southern Pacific, who 
is also second vice-chairman of the 
AAR’s Accounting Division. The com- 
mittee will work through officers and 
standing committees of the AAR. 


Equipment & Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


3,118 New Freight Cars 
Delivered in September 


New freight cars delivered in Septem- 
ber for domestic use totaled 3,118, com- 
pared with 3,480 in August and 2,566 
in September 1954, the American Rail- 
way Car Institute and the Association 
of American Railroads have announced 
jointly. 

Orders for 3,228 new freight cars for 
domestic use were placed in Septem- 
ber, compared with 13,405 in August, 
the announcement added, and the back- 
log of freight cars on order and unde- 
livered on October 1 was 52,913, com- 
pared with 52,803 on September 1. On 
October 1, 1954, the backlog was 11,- 
993. A breakdown by types of cars 
ordered and delivered in September 
and of cars on order October 1, ap- 
pears in the following table: 

Ordered Delivered On Order 


Sept.‘55 Sept. ‘55 Oct. 1, ‘55 
weer’ 1,701 28,259 


0 500 

100 154 1,737 

100 254 685 

1,000 23 7 

Covered Hopper 351 312 
Refrigerator ... 150 68 
0 28 
252 515 

25 36 

100 27 


"3,228 ©» «3,118 


Cor Builders .. 2,518 1,708 
Company Shops. 710 1,410 


The Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
is receiving the first of 50 new flat 
cars for piggyback service from its 
Danville, Ill., shops. Each car is de- 
signed to carry one semi-trailer of 
any length. The cars will virtually 


double the C&EI’s piggyback car sup- 
ply, C. M. Roddewig, president, an- 
nounced. 


The Delaware & Hudson has 
ordered 500 50-ton box cars from 
Pullman-Standard at an estimated cost 
of $3,750,000. Half the cars will be 
50% ft long, and half will be 40% ft 
long. Delivery is scheduled for the 
second quarter of 1956. 


PASSENGER CARS 


The Canadian National has or- 
dered one rail diesel car (RDC-3) 
from the Budd Company. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The Jersey Central Lines have 
ordered six 2,400-hp_ diesel-electric 
road units from Fairbanks, Morse 
Co., at a cost exceeding $1,500,000. 
Delivery is expected next February 
and March, and when completed the 
JCL’s diesel fleet will consist of 188 


units. 


Traffic 





Milwaukee Road Sells Big 
Site for Industrial Use 


The Milwaukee has sold a 240-acre 
tract adjoining Bensenville yard, Chi- 
cago, to the Clearing Industrial Dis- 
trict, Inc., a firm specializing in de- 
velopment of new industrial sites, Con- 
struction of plants for sale or lease 
to manufacturing or warehousing firms 
is expected to begin early next year. 
According to the Milwaukee, the un- 





oe ore 


THIS 


MULTI-DOOR CAR...... 


With fork lift equipment and palletized lading, this car 
was unloaded in ten minutes during a 
Clinic” in Chicago October 11. The new car, built by 
International Steel Company, is divided into five compart- 
ments and has ten overhead garage-type doors—five to a 
side. Permanent bulkheads between compartments aim at 
reducing damage. The Unit Load Car Corporation plans 


“Cost Reduction 


“- 


3, pages 40-42. 


WAS UNLOADED IN TEN MINUTES 


to acquire 3,000 of the cars for lease to shippers at 
approximately $150 a month. The car makes extensive 
use of new materials, including a pla:tic sandwich panel 
in walls, floor, doors and ceiling, developed by the 
Haskelite Manufacturing Corporation. A complete de- 
scription of the car appeared in Railway Age, October 
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Westinghouse 
Friction Draft Geor 
Type NY-11-F 
Certified A.A.R. 


The energy of today’s railroading impacts is 
dissipated by friction within the Westinghouse 
Draft Gear. 

High absorption is characteristic of this partic- 
ular draft gear, in combination with low reaction. 
Shocks are absorbed without transmitting ex- 





Cardwell ak 
Friction Draft 





Friction 


1 
Carder’ spring 


Bolster 
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* Exclusive Combination ... 


High Absorption and Low Reaction! 





cessive forces to the car structure and lading. 
Damage claims are reduced to a minimum, your 
equipment is protected. Unnecessary and costly 
maintenance is avoided. 


The Westinghouse design provides proven real- 
istic protection ... continuing efficiency ...im- 
portant economies. 


Cardwell Westinghouse Co. 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 


Canadian Cardwell Co. Ltd., Montreal 


CARDWELL 
ESTINGHOUSE 





dertaking is the largest single devel- 
opment in the history of the road’s 
industrial department. 


Supply Trade 





Kershaw Makes Personnel 
Changes; Has Leasing Plan 


Several changes have been an- 
nounced in the sales and service per- 
sonnel of the Kershaw Manufacturing 
Company, Inc. 

Howard Rutledge has been ap- 
pointed district manager for the Chi- 
cago and Twin Cities area, and Kar] 
Olds, district service representative 
for the Chicago area, with headquar- 
ters at Plymouth, Ind. E. F. Turner, 
transferred to Kansas City, Mo., will 
handle all sales and service repre- 
sentation in the midwest; Stan Bot- 
terill, Frost Machinery Company, 
Winnipeg, Man., has been appointed 
sales and service representative for 
western Canada; John Gardner, with 
headquarters at West Orange, N.J., 
has been appointed district service 
representative for the eastern United 
States; and Robert A. Baer and 
W. T. Richards, San Francisco, have 
been appointed sales representatives 
for the western part of the country. 

W. €. McKay, formerly assistant 
vice-president in charge of operations, 
Philadelphia Transportation Company, 
has been appointed executive vice- 
president of the newly formed Kershaw 
Equipment Leasing Corporation, with 
headquarters at Montgomery, Ala. 
Function of the new company “will be 
to lease equipment—any make, style or 
model—to railroads which find it 
desirable to lease, not purchase, the 
machines they need to maintain their 
track. While the new corporation will 
naturally work closely. with the Ker- 
shaw Manufacturing Company, it is 
designed and set up to lease non- 
Kershaw machines and equipment not 
normally considered in the track main- 
tenance field if any railroad desires to 
lease this type machinery.” 

The two lease plans offered by the 
manufacturing company will be con- 
tinued by the lease company. They 
provide for: 1—An outright three- 
year lease of any machine; 2—six 
to 12-month rental, with option to pur- 
chase. If at any time during the rental 
period the railroad decides to pur- 
chase the machine, 90% of the rentals 
paid may be applied to the purchase 
price. 


H. W. Lewis Equipment Com- 
pany, San Antonio, Tex., has been 
appointed southwest teritory sales 
representative for Cullen-Friestedt 
Company. 


Frank J. Huster and O. K. Le- 
Bron have been elected vice-presidents 
of Hertz Corporation, at Chicago. 
Mr. Huster, named national manager 
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HARRY A. WITHALL, director of 
sales, Enterprise Railway Equipment 
Company, who has been elected vice- 
president and director of the company. 





of transient passenger car rental oper- 
ations, was formerly national manager 
of truck lease operations. Mr. LeBron, 
who succeeds him in the latter posi- 
tion, was eastern regional manager at 
Philadelphia. 


J. H. Sutherland, field engineer 
for SKF Industries, Inc., at Pitts- 
burgh, has been named district mana- 
ger at Chicago. 


C. F. Hammer, manager of engi- 
neering, Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company, Air Brake Division, has 
been appointed assistant director of 
engineering, at Wilmerding, Pa. 


The following appointments have 
been announced by the Electro-Mo- 
tive Division of General Motors 
Corporation: Frederick W. Walk- 
er, Jr., industrial sales manager, has 
been named manager of the Chicago 
region, succeeding George W. Ruk- 
gaber, transferred to the locomotive 
division of GM’s overseas operations 
at New York. Mr. Walker’s successor 
is D. H. Queeney, general service 
manager, who in turn has been re- 
placed by Frederick T. Battey, man- 
ager of technical services. T. B. Dil- 
worth, locomotive section engineer, 
has been appointed executive engineer 
of EMD, with headquarters as before 
at La Grange, Ill. Max Ephraim, Jr., 
equipment engineer, succeeds Mr. Dil- 
worth. R. J. Hondlik, branch sales 
manager at Robertson, Mo., and J. E. 

*Leary, regional service manager at 
St. Louis, have been promoted to dis- 
trict sales managers in the St. Louis 
region. 


OBITUARY 


George W. Fox, president of the 
Davis Brake Beam Company, died 
September 15. 


James Currie, 64, manager of 
plant facilities of Alco Products, Inc., 
died at Ellis Hospital, Schenectady, 
October 13, after a brief illness. 


New Facilities 





LS&I Plans New Ore Dock 
On Upper Lake Michigan 


The Lake Superior & Ishpeming 
plans to build a new iron ore dock 
near Rapid River, in upper Michigan, 
about 15 miles from Escanaba, J. H. 
Kline, president, announced last week. 

Mr. Kline said ICC permission will 
be requested within the next few 
weeks to construct an ore dock in 
the Rapid River area, as well as 
necessary terminal facilities to service 
the dock. Permission will also be re- 
quested for trackage rights on a 30- 
mile Soo Line branch from Eben Jct., 
Mich., to Rapid River. 

The LS&I plans to carry iron ore 
over its own tracks from the mines to 
Eben Jct. This new shorter route will 
permit speedier movement of ore from 
the Marquette range to Chicago and 
nearby steel centers, Mr. Kline said. 

The new dock will be of the carrier 
belt type—first application of this type 
to ore loading. 

Both high grade and low grade ores 
will be handled over the new route. A 
pelletizing plant to process low grade 
ores for shipment is now under con- 
struction in the Marquette area. 


Erie.—Meadville, Pa., will be the 
location of the new freight-car repair 
shop to replace the Dunmore, Pa., 
shop destroyed by flood waters last 
August (Railway Age, October 3, page 
15). The new facility, expected to be 
completed by the fall of 1956, will 
cost an estimated $2,000,000 and em- 
ploy 250 men. 


Grand Trunk Western.—Central- 
ized trafic control is being installed 
between Durand, Mich., and Port 
Huron, 80 miles. About 50 miles of 
second main track is being removed 
and existing second track is being 
converted to long passing sidings at 
three intermediate points. 

New construction has increased the 

capacity of Torrey yards in Flint, 
Mich., from 340 to 844 cars. Ten new 
classification tracks and two long re- 
ceiving tracks have been constructed 
to serve new Chevrolet plants in the 
area. 
Other new facilities at Torrey yard 
include: A four-track three-barrel.,. 
96-in. iron culvert 175 ft long, replac- 
ing a double-track timber trestle; new 
fuel and sanding facilities; and two 
new buildings housing the yardmaster 
and staff, engine crews, car repairmen, 
and track forces. 


Union Pacifie.—The ICC has au-. 
thorized this road to construct, through 
its subsidiary, the Oregon-Washington, 
two small segments of track at Plum- 
mer Junction, Idaho, to enable it to 
serve that point under trackage rights 
over the Milwaukee, following aban- 
donment of about 13.5 miles of track 
between Tilma, Wash., and Plummer, 
Idaho. The trackage rights arrange- 
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FORWARD LOOK 











NOW-—-SLEEPING CAR TREATMENT FOR 
FREIGHT CAR “PASSENGERS!” 


Lading Damage for many years was 
a serious problem to manufacturers, 
shippers and railroads. Today, lading 
damage in railroad freight cars can 
be practically eliminated. And this 
too, is THE FORWARD LOOK. 

The Principles of Automobile 
Suspension were applied to freight 
cars by Chrysler Corporation engi- 
neers. The result was the Chrysler 
Design Railway Freight Truck.* The 
unique design of this truck enables 
it to absorb both lateral and vertical 
shock giving full protection to even 
the most fragile loads, at passenger 
train speeds. High-rated goods can 


be shipped more swiftly, with far 
greater savings as damage is practi- 
cally non-existent. Chrysler Design 
Trucks are now used by more than 
30 railroads! 

The Philosophy of Progress we call 
THE FORWARD LOOK underlies all 
Chrysler Corporation activity. Con- 
tinuous research in vehicle design 
provides America with better trans- 
portation on the highways as well 
as on the rails. 

The Forward Look is on the Move! 
*Chrysler Design Railroad Freight Trucks are 
manufactured under Chrysler patent license by the 


Symington-Gould Corp., and sold by Symington- 
Gould Corp. and Evans Products Company. 


bi 

BALANCED SUSPENSION. This Chrysler 
Design Railway Freight Truck permits freight 
cars to carry heavier, more delicate loads 
without damage, and provides a “‘sleeping-car 
ride” even at passenger train speeds. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler and Imperial Motor Cars, Dodge Trucks, Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines, Oilite Metal 
Powder Products, MoPar Parts & Accessories, Airtemp Heating, Air Conditioning and Refrigeration and Cycleweld Cement Products 


Copyright 1955 by Chrysler Corporation 
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Tops in TV Drama—“Climax!”—CBS-TV, Thursdays 
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ment and abandonment were author- 
ized by the ICC in the same order. 


Western Pacific.—The directors 
have approved a roadway and equip- 
ment modernization budget of $6,000,- 
000 for next year. Major items are 
$2,250,000 for rail renewal, and $1,- 
250,000 for concrete lining of five 
main line tunnels now timber lined. 


Financial 





ICC Will Probe DL&W’‘s 
Purchase of NKP Stock 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has instituted an investigation to 
determine whether acquisition by the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western of 
Nickel Plate stock “has violated or 
will violate” the Interstate Commerce 
Act or the Clayton Antitrust Act. Also 
involved in the probe will be the 
Lackawanna’s proposal to place two 
(or possibly three) directors on the 
NKP board. 

The investigation was announced 
by the commission’s Division 4 in its 
report on a preliminary phase of the 
case involving the Lackawanna’s ap- 
plication for authority to acquire such 
control of NKP as may result from 
election by it of two members of the 
NKP board in conjunction with its 
ownership of about 15% of NKP’s 
common stock. The report denied the 
Lackawanna’s motion for dismissal of 
the application for want of jurisdic- 
tion, and assigned the case for hear- 
ing on the merits. No date was set 
for the hearing. 

Interveners in the case include NKP 
which is asking the commission to 
issue an order requiring the Lacka- 
wanna to divest itself of the NKP 
stock because it is held “contrary to 
the public interest.” The stock was 
purchased during the regime of the 
Lackawanna’s former president, Wil- 
liam White, who looked forward to 
possible merger of the two roads. 

On that score, the commission re- 
ferred to the 1952 annual report of 
the Lackawanna’s present president, 
Perry Shoemaker, whom it quoted as 
having said the merger “is not now 
being pursued” because Lackawanna 
management “does not believe merger 
between the two companies can be 
successful unless the principal owners 
recognize it will be in the self-interest 
of the two companies and their stock- 
holders.” 


Canadian Javelin, Ltd.—Bond /s- 
sue Guaranteed—The Newfoundland 
legislature has authorized the provin- 
cial government to guarantee a $16,- 
500,000 bond issue, proceeds of which 
will be used to construct Canadian 
Javelin’s Wabush Lake Railway to 
serve iron ore deposits at the lake 
and to establish a mine, mill, town 


and other facilities at the site. The 
company’s plan to order from 700 to 
1,100 ore cars for the line was re- 
ported in Railway Age, August 29, 
page 41. 


Toledo, Peoria & Western.— 
Control_—The Minneapolis & St. Louis 
has filed with the ICC an application 
for authority to acquire control of 
this road. Already pending before the 
commission is a plea of the Pennsy]- 
vania and Santa Fe that their pro- 
posed acquisition of TP&W be ap- 
proved. The M&StL application says 
that road thinks it can be demon- 
strated that it would be “more de- 
sirable in the public interest” for it 
to control TP&W alone. Meanwhile, 
the commission has authorized the 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio to intervene in 
the case (Finance Docket No.18991) 
involving the PRR-Santa Fe applica- 
tion. 


Applications 


BANGOR & AROOSTCOK.—For exemption 
from competitive bidding requirements in con- 
nection with a proposed issue of $8,500,000 of 
refunding bonds. The issue would be part of a 
proposed recapitalization, authority for which 
will be sought in another application. The bonds 
would provide funds (together with proceeds 
from sale of stock) to retire the road’s present 
debt of $10,040,000 of first mortgage, 41/2% 
bonds. The application cites conditions to sup- 
port the view that competitive bidding on the 
proposed issue would “accomplish nothing.’’ 


Authorizations 


BALTIMORE & OHIO.—To issue $280,000,000 
of first consolidated mortgage bonds in con- 
nection with its refunding plan. The bonds had 
previously been exempted from the commission's 
competitive-bidding requirements. (Railway Age, 
September 5, page 54.) 


BANGOR & AROOSTOOK.—To issue and sel! 
at par $4,000,000 of 5%%%, 40-year promissory 
notes, and to issue a line amount of income 
debentures of like yield and maturity to be 
exchangeable for the notes, upon request of 
holders thereof. Proceeds will redeem the road's 
5% cumulative preferred stock which is out- 
standing in the amount of $3,828,000 (38,280 
shares of $100 par). The c ission exempted 
saie of the notes from its competitive-bidding 
requirements—so $2,500,000 of them have been 
sold to Keystone Custodian Funds and $1,500,000 
to the Old Colony Trust Company, both of 
Boston, Mass. The notes will be dated October 
1, and will mature October 1, 1995. There will 
be sinking-fund and redemption arrangements, 
and interest payments will be continoe t on 
earnings, but interest will be cumulative. (Railway 
Age, August 15, page 52.) 


NEW YORK CENTRAL.—To assume liability for 
$7,500,000 of equipment trust certificates to 
finance in part acquisition of 61 diesel-electric 
locomotive units at an estimated total cost of 
$9,601,637 (Railway Age, August 22, page 15). 
The certificates, dated September 15, will ma- 
ture in 15 annual installments of $500,000 each, 
beginning Sep b 15, 1956. Division 4 ap- 
proved their sale at 99.13 with a 35%%%_in- 
terest rate—the bid of Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
which will make the annual cost of the pro- 
ceeds to the road about 3.8%. The certificates 
were reoffered to the public at prices yielding 
from 3.3 to 3.7%, according to maturity. 


READING.—To assume liability for $4,200,002 
of series X equipment trust certificates to finance 
in part acquisition of six diesel-electric locomo- 
tive units and 700 hopper cars expected to cost 
$5,250,000 (Railway Age, September 12, page 
62). The certificates, dated October 1, will ma- 
ture in 30 semiannual installments of $140,000 
each beginning April 1, 1956. Division 4 ap- 
proved their sale at 99.458, with an interest rate 
of 31%4%-—the bid of Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
and three associates, which will make the an- 
nual cost of the proceeds to the road approxi- 
mately 3.34%. The certificates were reoffered 
to the public at prices yielding from 2.9 to 
3.25%, according to maturity. 


St. LOUIS-SAN FRANCISCO.—To issue and sell 
$19,500,000 of first mortgage, series B, 4% 








bonds. Proceeds will reimburse the road’s 
treasury in part for expenditures made _ for 
capital improvements during 1947-1954 (Railway 
Age, May 23, page 14). Division 4 authorized 
sale of the bonds at 98.3, plus accrued interest 
to date of delivery—the bid of Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., for itself and 27 associates, which will 
make the annual cost to the road about 4.11%. 
The bonds were offered to the public at 99.21, 
plus accrued interest from September 1. Dated 
September 1, they will mature September 1, 
1980, but they will be redeemable before ma- 
turity on call by lot and for sinking-fund pur- 
poses. 


Security Price Averages 
Oct. Prev. Last 


18 Week Year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 90.74 88.55 71.40 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 97.77 97.75 96.03 


Railway Officers 





BALTIMORE & OHIO.—H. L. 
Porter, assistant general passenger 
agent at St. Louis, has been promoted 
to general passenger agent at New 
York. succeeding C. R. Van Horn, 
who has been transferred to Washing- 
ton, D.C. Mr. Van Horn replaces D. L. 
Moorman, who has been named spe- 
cial representative at Washington. R. 
M. Conlin, Jr., succeeds Mr. Porte: 
as assistant general passenger agent 
at St. Louis. J. D. Walker, district 
passenger representative at Kansas 
City, has been promoted to division 
passenger agent at Detroit. 

John C. Avery, assistant general 
solicitor, has been appointed assistant 
general counsel, with headquarters as 
before at New York. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—Dr. O. 
M. Solandt, chairman of the Defense 
Research Board, has been appointed 
assistant vice-president, research and 
development, of the CNR. Dr. Solandt 
will assume his new duties in 1956. 

J. H. A. Samson, assistant super- 
intendent, Cochrane division, at Senne- 
terre, Que., has been transferred to 
the Laurentian division at Garneau, 
Que. J. E. Bourgault, assistant su- 
perintendent at Quebec City, has re- 
tired on pension and that position has 
been abolished. J. F. Roberts, train- 
master at Garneau, has been trans- 
ferred to the Laurentian division at 
Quebec and his former position has 
been abolished. E. W. B. Kavanagh. 
trainmaster at Montreal, succeeds Mr. 
Samson as assistant superintendent at 
Senneterre. J. F. A. Piche, train con- 
ductor, has been named trainmaster 
at Beattyville, Que., with jurisdiction 
over construction operations, Chibou- 
gamau branch. W. D. Newell, acting 
trainmaster at Brantford, Ont., has 
been appointed trainmaster there suc- 
ceeding A. W. A. Jackson, promoted. 

P. F. Serviss, supervisor of sig- 
nals, Montreal terminals & St. Jerome 
divisions, has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of signals, Montreal 
district, with headquarters as before 
at Montreal. 

R. F. MacKenzie, division engi- 
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Three years of field ‘testing prove: 


“DU PONT DIRECT-TO-METAL 
FREIGHT-CAR FINISH 
SAVES SHOP TIME 


Cuts cost of materials, too 


Now from Du Pont Chemical Research comes a finishing system 
designed to give top appearance at lower cost! It’s fast. It’s eco- 
nomical. It allows quick return of cars to service. And it has been 
proved in the field. 

Here’s how the finishing operation works: first sand-blast car 
clean. Then apply a cross coat using either hot or cold spray. It 
is possible to apply up to 4 mils without any sagging. Spray stencil* 
after two to three hours’ drying. In just one working day, car is 
back in service. 

Send the coupon below for Du Pont’s technical bulletin on 
Direct-to-Metal Freight-Car Paint. It might be just the finishing 
system you’ve been looking for! 


* NEW DULUX WHITE STENCIL PASTE 


@ Covers completely in one coat 

e@ Fast drying 

@ Maximum durability 

e@ Starts white, stays white for more positive, longer-lasting 
identification. 


85% of America’s leading railways use DUCO lacquer or 
0 DULUX enamel on passenger-train equipment 



































Finish applied direct to metal 


DU PONT Railroad Finishes 


Chemically engineered to do the job better 
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neer at New Glasgow, N.S., has been 
appointed assistant engineer, mainte- 
nance of way, Central region at To- 
ronto. R. G. Maughan, structural 
engineer, bridge engineer’s office at 
Toronto, has been appointed assistant 
bridge engineer, Central region, with 
headquarters, as before, at Toronto, 
Ont. 

W. J. Welsh, locomotive foreman 
at Capreol, Ont., has been appointed 
master mechanic, Capreol division, 
succeeding A. MacDonald, retired. 

H. J. MelIntyre, superintendent 
bus services, Niagara, St. Catharines 
& Toronto Ry., has been appointed 
superintendent road transport, CNR, 
at Toronto. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC.—R. C. 
Thom, division master mechanic at 
Winnipeg, Man., has been promoted 
to district master mechanic at Calgary, 
Alta., succeeding Gregor Grant, who 
retired September 1, after 44 years of 
service. B. B. Woodland, general 
inspector of diesel equipment for the 
Prairie and Pacific regions at Winni- 
peg, succeeds Mr. Thom as division 
master mechanic there. S. A. Jones, 
district diesel inspector at Calgary, 
has been promoted to general inspector 
of diesel] equipment at Winnipeg and 
has been succeeded by D. F. Shaw, 
assistant district inspector at Nelson, 
B.C. F. G. Noseworthy, division mas- 
ter mechanic on the Kenora divi- 
sion has been transferred to Leth- 
bridge, Alta., succeeding Arthur 


they all know the 
best place in Cleveland 


“Hotel Cleveland, sir?” 


Whether you arrive 

by train, plane or car, 
the friendliest place to 
stay is Hotel Cleveland, 
directly connected 

with Union Terminal. 
No room charge for children 
under 14 when registered 
with an adult. 


Wee 








SONNABEND OPERATED HOTELS 
Distinguished American Landmarks 
CHICAGO: Edgewater Beach Hotel 
BOSTON: Hotel Somerset 

NEW YORK CITY: Ritz Tower Hotel 
CLEVELAND: Hotel Cleveland 
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Baynham, who retired September 30 
after 40 years of service. V. S. Irving, 
locomotive foreman at Kenora, Ont., 
succeeds Mr. Noseworthy as division 
master mechanic there. D. Francis, 
division master mechanic at Medicine 
Hat, Alta., has been transferred to 
Regina, Sask., succeeding J. Davies, 
who replaces Mr. Francis at Medicine 
Hat. 

Andrew L. McGregor, assistant 
manager of personnel at Montreal, 
has been appointed general superin- 
tendent of the Ontario district at 
Toronto, succeeding the late J. W. 
Harman (Railway Age, September 26, 
page 48). 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA.—C. 
Harry Smith, Florida freight agent 
at Jacksonville, has been appointed 
general agent at Richmond, Va. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO.—J. J. 
Ohorodnik, assistant superintendent 
of power utilization, has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of freight 
transportation at Richmond. 

. E. Dale, New England agent 
at Boston, retired September 30, after 
more than 40 years of service. J. M. 
O’Connor, general agent at Boston, 
will have .supervision over the New 
England States. 

R. L. Milner, staff engineer, has 
been appointed staff assistant to vice- 
president—construction and  mainte- 
nance, with headquarters as before at 
Huntington, W. Va. Mr. Milner will 
assume responsibility for the depart- 
ment’s newly organized Operations Re- 
search Group. The group, acting on a 
system basis, will work for quicker 
development of maintenance-of-way im- 
provements, programming and _ track 
work—unit cost reduction. Louis P. 
Diamond has joined the C&O as as- 
sistant engineer — research, assigned 
to the operations research group. Mr. 
Diamond has been with the United 
States Navy Department as consultant 
to superintending engineer of the ma- 
terials laboratory at the New York 
Naval Shipyard. 

D. S. Garda has been appointed 
assistant director of labor relations 
at Richmond. 

E. T. Rucker, assistant to vice- 
president, construction and mainte- 
nance at Huntington, W. Va., has been 
appointed acting chief engineer, North- 
ern region at Detroit, Mich., replacing 
T. F. Burris, temporarily assigned 
to special duties. 


CHICAGO & NORTH WEST- 
ERN.—E. H. Richards has been ap- 
pointed assistant general freight traf- 
fic manager, CStPM&O region, at St. 
Paul. Duane G. Payne, general agent 
at Detroit, has been named general 
freight agent at Milwaukee, and has 
been succeeded by Raymond J. Mac- 
Carthy. Lloyd J. Renneberg, divi- 
sion freight and passenger agent at 
Winona, Minn., has been named gen- 
eral freight and passenger agent at 
Green Bay, Wis., replacing W. E. 
Braun, whose appointment as assist- 
ant general freight trafic manager off- 
line was announced in Railway Age, 


October 3, page 50. Mr. Renneberg’s 
successor is Robert E. Miles. Fred 
Reid, traveling agent at New Orleans, 
has been advanced to general agent 
at Birmingham, Ala., and Robert T. 
Seibert has become general agent at 
Memphis, Tenn. William K. Plum- 
mer and Cyril O. Dienberg have 
been named acting general agents at 
Rockford, Ill., and Madison, Wis., 
respectively. Phil J. McLaughlin has 
been appointed general agent, freight 
department, grain, flour and coal at 
Minneapolis. 

J. R. Brennan has been named 
general passenger traffic manager at 
Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — This road’s 
new plan of organization (Railway 
Age, October 10, page 46), will estab- 
lish central control of initiating and 
establishing freight rates, with R. W. 
Talbot as general manager freight 
rates at Philadelphia reporting direct- 
ly to Fred Carpi, vice-president— 
freight sales and services. Mr. Talbot's 
assistant will be J. D. Finley, as- 
sistant general manager freight rates 
at system headquarters. There will be 
managers freight rates at Chicago, 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, and a 
supervisor freight rates in New York, 
all reporting directly to system head- 
quarters. While these local managers 
freight rates will not be a part of the 
new regional organizations, they will 
work closely with them. At Chicago, 
A. P. Johnston will be manager 
freight rates, assisted by P. G. Baren- 
bach. At Pittsburgh, K. M. Potter 
will be manager freight rates, assisted 
by R. B. Wright. At Philadelphia, 
W. S. Thomas will be manager 
freight rates, assisted by D. I. Bow- 
man and K. G. Crowl. At New York, 
the supervisor of freight rates will 
be L. A. Von Beidel. 

Principal officers in Mr. Carpi’s sys- 
tem freight sales and services depart- 
ment under the new managerial set- 
up, effective November 1, in addition 
to Mr. Talbot, include: 


H. L. Nanecarrow, assistant vice-president; 
H. W. Large, assistant vice-president; 

T. Marine, general manager; 

. W. Grigg, gen. mgr.—industrial development; 
J. W. Finley, Jr., mgr.—frt. traffic research; 

A. Sides, mgr.—frt. claims; 

. P. Stuart, gen. mgr.—coal traffic sales; 

D. Zeighr, gen. mgr.—foreign traffic sales; 
. L. Webb, mgr.—frt. stations and motor service; 
. H. Young, mgr.—frt. train service; 

S. Van Gunten, mgr.—TrucTrain sales; 

D. Rhodes, sales mgr.—Pacific States; 

J. Butler, sales mgr.—Western States; 

W. Fisher, sales mgr.—Southwestern States; 

. B. Bovee, sales mgr.—New England States; 

F. Lawson, sales mgr.—-Southern States; 

S. Salter, sales mgr.—Canada; 

A. Fritzon, mgr.—LCL sales; 

Buckley, mgr.—loading services and loss and 

damage prev«ntion; 

. P. East, mgr.—agricultural development. 

The financial department, under 
Vice-President David C. Bevan, will 
include: 

P. D. Fox, asst. vice-president—finance; 

W. R. Gerstnecker, treasurer; 

Robert Haslett and J. H. Shaffer, asst. treasurers; 

W. J. Kingston, credit manag-r; 

H. C. Ashenfelter, D. M. Cull, R. W. Loder 
and J. E. Dermond, assistants to treasurer; 

R. E. Barwis, cashier; 

T. L. Wallace, registrar of bonds. 

The research and development de- 
partment will be headed by Vice- 
President W. W. Patchell, with J. J. 
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No packing, racking 
or stacking 


Bulk shipping of dry, granular and 
products in General American Airslide Cars 
is safer, easier—and costs less! 








Over 1000 Airslide Cars now in service or 
on order. A small blower is all you need 
to unload cars into any conveying sys- 
tem. Write for bulk shipping information 
on your products. 





Airslide cars now successfully shipping flour, semolina, sugar, starch, plastics, chemicals and other products 
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me-muoune work ew 


There are 3 basic reasons why you'll 
get faster service and reduce your costs 
per job with this 7-yard D TOURNAPULL 


You don’t need to call out a work crew for scattered maintenance 
jobs. One man and D Tournapull can be on a job 28 miles away 
in an hour. Unit takes most direct route... via highway, down or 
across tracks. It’s light enough (24,450 Ibs.) to go over almost any 
bridge ... narrow enough (8’3”) to safely travel any highway or 
right-of-way. You can go up to 50 or 100 miles, handle one or 
more average maintenance assignments, get back the same day. 


The “D” self-loads in most scraper dirt...mneeds no pusher or 
other help to handle small-yardage jobs. For bigger jobs, 2 “D’s” 
with dozer blades can push-load each other. Rig’s high speeds 
make long hauls economical...its speed and short 13’ turn 
radius enable it to outproduce much larger, more expensive 
crawler-scrapers, even on short hauls. 


The “D” speeds service year-around. In rainy seasons, it keeps going 
when other equipment stalls...in snow country, equipped with a 
9’ V-type plow, it pays winter dividends clearing yards, crossings, 
and roads. Big tires do not chamfer ties, loosen rails, or trip signals. 

Tournapull—Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. DP-820-RR-z 


FREE...‘‘The Railroad Handyman’”’ 


20-page book shows how the 7-yd, self-loading D Tournapull 
cuts time and costs on right-of-way maintenance. Send coupon 
for your free copy. No obligation, Also ask to see our color 
movie, “Clear the Track." 


. 
LeTourneau-Westinghouse Company 
PEORIA, tELH OVS 
A Subsidiary of Westinghouse Air Brake Company 
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Clutz as manager—research and de- 
velopment. 

Vice-President J. B. Jones will head 
the passenger sales and services de- 
partment, personnel of which will in- 
clude: 


J. W. Leonard, mgr.—pass. train service; 

E. R. Comer, gen. passenger mgr.; 

C. Ww. Getty, mgr.—pass. rat s; 

S. N. Phelps, mgr.—dining car service; 

Ww. P. Eckfeldt, mgr.—pass. traffic research; 

G. H. Brown, Jr., mgr.—mail, express and milk 
traffic ; 

. Lamonica, mgr.—passenger station services; 

- Seeman, mgr.—passenger sales promotion; 

F. Hampel, mgr.—baggag ; 

Costello, mgr.—suburban service. 

The purchases, stores and insurance 
department, headed by J. C. White, 
vice-president, will include: 

W. R. Elsey, asst. vice-pres.—purchases, stores and 
insurance; 

S. Fair, Jr., general purchasing agent; 

J. Hoffman, purchasing agent; 

E. Hargr aves, fuel purchasing agent; 

. S. Atkinson, J. P. Sherron, E. J. G ntsch and 
F. D. Vandever, assistant purchasing agents; 

. A. Zimmerman, asst. purchasing agent—equipment; 
R. Delaplane, asst. purchasing agent—Chicago; 
E. Frank, stores manager; 

. W. Shugarts, general storekeep-r; 

. D. Moore, mgr.—insurance department; 

R. Peters and F. H. Keller, asst. managers— 

insurance department. 

J. B. Prizer, vice-president and 
general counsel, will head the legal 
department, which will include: 
bk. A. Lueas, gen ral solicitor; 

r. K. Warner, Jr., chief tax counsel; 

G. Oreutt, J. F. Eshelman, W. F. Cousins, E. A. 
Kaier, R. R. Bongartz, A. Schroeder, R. H. 
Bierma and W. D. Stewart, general attorneys; 

W. F. Zearfaus, O. Lindstrand, L. K. Connell, R. N. 
Clattenburg, D. L. Wilson, C. Helmetag, Jr., 
W. B. Johnson, W. R. Br ady III, E. K. Taylor 
and W. C. Antoine, assistant general counsel; 

. L. «Jones, general claim agent; 

. L. Sheeler, mgr. of claims research. 

The Public relations department, 
headed by Vice-President R. C. Cham- 
plin, will include: 
>. E. Payne, manager——publicity ; 

Murphy, manager—community relations; 
*. Jackman, manager—advertising : 

4. C. Strasser, art director. 

The system personnel department, 
headed by. J. W. Oran, vice-president, 
will include: 

G. W. Knight, director—labor r lations; 

T. V. Murphy, asst. director—labor relations; 

J. I. Patin, director—personnel administration ; 

J. E. Kennedy, mgr.—employment practices and 
training; 

J. T. Williams, manager of safety; 

Ik Shuman, editor—employ e magazine; 

Dr. D. L. Glenn, medical director; 

J. S. Gillum, mgr.—employee benefits. 

The staff of Bayard H. Roberts, 
secretary, will include: 

J. F. Tripician, W. A. Haring and G. C. Johnson, 
IJr., assistant secretaries; 

R. L. Baker, assistant to secretary; 

E. R. Yates, transfer agent. 

On the staff of H. J. Ward, comp- 
troller, will be: 

J. L. Heywood, H. F. Kraft, Alvin Babe, I. F. 
Murphy and R. G. Gilmore, assistant comp- 
trollers; 

W. F. Gerrow, auditor—freight traffic; 

J. R. Dixon, auditor—passenger traffic; 

H. S. Thompson, auditor disbursements; 

S. Danby, valuation engineer; 

D. M. Confer, mgr.—data processing. 

The real estate department, headed 


by. J. W. Ewalt, will include: 


Theodore Morris, mgr.—water service; 

R. L. Littlefield, mgr.—property taxes; 

E. E. Kinzel and G. A. Snyder, mgrs.—real estate; 

D. H. Worrall and R. B. Hain, asst. mgrs.—property 
taxes. 


OBITUARY 


Harry E. Benson, 58, freight traf- 
fic manager—sales of the Soo Line 
at Minneapolis, died October 12. 
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NEW HOLLAND 


RIDE STABILIZER 


HOLLAND 
Volute Snubber 
Springs, Either 156” 
or 2s” Spring Travel 


STYLE A-7-A 
Volute Snubber 
Spring, 156” Travel— 
in 40-Ton Group 


STYLE E-2 
Volute Snubber 
Spring, 224" Travel— 
in 50-Ton Group 
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PACKAGE 


PAT. PEND 


Following the widespread acceptance of the 
Holland RS-1 Ride Stabilizer Unit for Existing 
Equipment (shown in small model), we 

are now about to present the new Holland 
Ride Stabilizer Package (shown in 

large illustration). 


Ask for descriptive bulletins. 


DELAY HN 


332 S. MICHIGAN AVE. * CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 








CJiempion -Feacok 


... FOR SAFE PRECISE CONTROL 


Why are railroads ordering and reordering 
Champion-Peacock brakes literally by the 
thousands? Simply because of this modern 
NON-SPIN brake’s record for safety, maneuver- 
ability and overall economy. 
Those who hold the price strings know it not 
\} only for its initial economy but for its practically 
costless maintenance record. 
Champion-Peacock Micro-Matic brake is made 


under A.A.R. Certificate of Approval #2. 


NATIONAL BRAKE CO., INC. 


30 Church St. € New York 7, N. Y. 


4 


@ Safe, one-hand operation 

@ Non-Spin 

@ Life-of-the-car durability 

@ 214 turns of wheel to remove slack 

®@ Additional 12 turn to fully set brake 

® Precise control for spotting 

@ Protects personnel, equipment, lading 
’ pha a 


es 
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the hand that writes 
the specifications 


Seo 
itt, 


who consigns 
the lading 


Real cooperation! It’s just that when a 
mechanical man writes “Barber Stabilized 
Trucks” into his new freight car specifica- 
tions. The shipper gains a cushioned ride 
for his lading. The railroad prolongs the 
life of its cars, protects costly road beds, 
builds satisfied customers and cuts dam- 
age claims. Everybody saves! 


Simplest, smoothest principle you ever 
saw. The Barber Stabilized Truck has the \ 
fewest possible parts, and they are sturdy. 4 i DR OO 6:60 ld 
When many years of good performance 
and normal, necessary friction wear 
makes it advisable to change the friction 5 iter sionutenrcrud PER YEAR 
y -tr - 
shoes, Stabilizer parts can be removed pir sree ne. a mass 
for replacement very quickly. No bars 385,000 CAR SETS 
nor prying needed; no costly labor items. 
Standard Car Truck Co., 332 S. Michigan of Barber Stabilized Trucks 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. In Canada: ane Se eparetion wits, 
Consolidated Equipment Company, Ltd., 100 MAJOR RAILROADS 
Dominion Square Building, Montreal 2. and private car lines. 


Specify 
BARBER 


STABILIZED TRUCKS 
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Here are the details | 


DP PASS PSR Pl tletetetetetattetatatatell 


Start with single vibrator low initial cost unit—convert to 
dual vibrator automatic changeover, any time. New ‘'3600 
Series"’ incorporates all features and rugged dependability 
of now famous “3200 Series”. 


Here's an economy converter that's tailored to conservative 
budgets without compromise with long service-life quality 
— featuring: 
@ Low-Cost initial investment—nearly one-half that of earlier series. 

At least 50% longer vibrator life expectancy. 

Sine wave output: 250 V.A. Int; 200 V.A. Cont. 

Built-in Voltage Regulation for extended tube life—a C-D exclusive. 


Instant ‘Emergency Service" conversion from single to dual vibra- 
tors in less than 30 seconds, without tools. 

Negligible maintenance costs. 

Choice of “Rack” or “Bulkhead” mounting. 


Available also as a factory equipped dual vibrator, switchover unit, 
for complete automatic initial installation. 


© The "3600" unit may be supplied for mounting interchangeability 
in existing 3200" rack installations. 
Write for our Bulletin EB-3600, Cornell-Dubilier Electric 
Corporation, Dept. RA 85 Indianapolis Division, 2900 
Columbia Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. Affiliated Member 


o » CORNELL-DUBILIER 


VIBRATOR CONVERTERS 
For Industrial—Marine—Railroad and Appliance Services 


PLANTS IN SO. PLAINFIELD, N. 4.; NEW BEOFORD, WORCESTER & CAMBRIDGE, MASS.; PROVIDENCE & HOPE VALLEY, 
RB. 1.) INDIANAPOLIS, IND. FUQUAY SPRINGS & SANFORD, N. C.; SUBSIDIARY: RADIART CORP, CLEVELAND. 0. 


| 








STUCKI 
SIDE BEARINGS 
All Rolled Steel 


A. STUCKI CO. 
Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Canadian Representative: The Holden Co. Ltd. 


Montreal, Canada 








If it’s railroad material you need. 


We have ct! 


FOR SALE OR LEASE 


LOCOMOTIVES (Diesel, Gas, Steam), 
(Box, Flat, Hopper, Gondola, Tank), 
PARTS, RAILS, and all ACCESSORIES. 


CARS 
CAR 


atelal =i: n Lease-Bock. Write t t 


HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 
108 North State Street DEarborn 2-5422 
Chicago 2, Illinois Cable: Hymanmikel 





Revised edition of a 


Just Pablished— 


standard technical 
work on the varying 
aspects of train 
acceleration and 
retardation 


By 
Lewis K. Sillcox 


Honorary Vice Chairman 
New York Air Brake Co. 


Based on the author’s lectures at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and first published 
in 1941, the scope of this book is far wider than 
the title, Mastering Momentum, suggests. Its six 
chapters discuss: Mechanics of train operation 
and braking; Car wheels and axles; Locomotive 
and car truck design; Rail reaction and riding 
qualities; Draft gear, and Conclusion. This 
thorough revision was brought completely up to 
date in the light of modern practices. 248 pages; 
6” x 9”: 87 illustrations, charts and tables; cloth; 


$5.75, postpaid. 


RAILWAY AGE BOOKS 


30 Church St#., New York 7, N.Y. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 











Vol. I of brake study course 


ABC’s of AIR BRAKES 


with Dictionary of Air Brake Terms 


by C. M. DRENNAN 


A teacher of air brakes to railroad men since 1908; 


retired supervisor of training, Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


This complete introduction to the study of air brakes con- 
tains 70 of the famous “chalk talk” diagrams which the 
author has used successfully for years. Its three sections 
include: Section 1—friction and braking ratio: freight and 
passenger train brake control. Section 2—descriptien, func- 
tion and operation of pistons, valves, electric controls and 
other components. Section 3—air brake dictionary covering 
words, terms and phrases, many of which have specific air 
brake meanings. Following each chapter is a quiz to test 
the student’s absorption of the lesson. A practical book for 
practical men, 243 pages; approximately 8 by 11 inches; 
cloth bound. 


Full Refund If Not Completely Satisfied 


Send for your copy today 
Only 


$4.75 postpaid 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN BOOKS 
30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


10-24-55 


| enclose check or money order for $ Send postpaid, 
copies of ABC’s of AIR BRAKES. If | am not satisfied | 
may return books for full refund within 10 days after receipt. 


RAILWAY CARS 
All Types 
—e— 

“*Service-Tested”’ 

FREIGHT CAR 

REPAIR PARTS 


For All Types of Cars 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Diese!, Steom, Gasoline, 
Diese!l-Electric 


General Office 

13486 So. Brainard Ave. 
Chicago 33. Illinois 
Phone: Mitchell 6-1212 


FOR SALE 
RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


Used—As !s——Reconditioned 


RAILWAY TANK CARS 
and STORAGE TANKS 


6,006 - 8,000 ond 10,000-gailion 
Cleaned and Tested 








SPECIAL OFFERING 


1—80-Ton 0-6-0 
Lima Steam Switching Locomotive 
Excellent 1.C.C. Conditi 











RAILS 


New or Relaying 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


New York Office 

50-< Church Street 

New York 7, New York 
Phone: BEekman 3-8230 








FOR SALE 


10—Koppel and Western 30 cu. 
yd. Air Dump Cars. Lift 
type doors with side aprons. 
All steel. Bargain. 


80—ton General Electric diesel 
elocwie locomotive 500 HP 


Built 
1947. 


80—ton Whitcomb diese! electric 
locomotive 500 HP Cum- 
mins engines. Rebuilt, 


44—ton General Electric diesel 
electric locomotive 380 HP 
Caterpillar engines 4 motor 
type. 

MISSISSIPPI VALLEY EQUIPMENT 

CO. 509 Locust St. St. Lovis 1, Mo. 





Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly recommended 
for 
Engineers and Firemen 
The Railway 


Educational Bureau 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 











FOR SALE 


2—Whiting Drop Pit Tables, 
35-Ton Type B, 2 screw. 
new. Bargains. 

2—Underwood Pin Truing Ma- 
chines, new 

2—Orton 25 Ton Loco. Cranes 
Bargains. 

1—Burro, Model 15 Crane. 

R. H. BOYER 

2005-13 W. Bellevue Street 
PHILADELPHIA 40, PA. 








FOP CAIF 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES & 
CRANES 45 TON GE. 65 
TON WHITCOMB 25 TON 
GE., 35 TON PORTER 25 
TON AMERICAN LOCO. 
CRANE 
DARIEN CORP. 

60 E. 42nd St. New York 17, N.Y. 


FOR SALE 
90 pound Tie Plates 


350 tons strictly No. 1 relay tie 
plates 


Also new and relay rail, new 
track spikes, bolts and track turn- 
outs for prompt shipment. Write 
or wire for prices. 


SONKEN-GALAMBA 
CORPORATION 


2nd and Riverview (X-252) 
Kansas City 18, Kansas 
ATwater 9305 














KEEP 


BUYING 


BONDS 











FOR SALE 


We Own and Offer For Sale 
At Very Attractive Prices— 
CLASS Ill TANK CARS 

6—8000 Gal. 3 Compartment 
Coiled 
9—8000 Gal. 3 Compartment 
Non-Coiled 
87—6000 Gal. Single Compart- 
ment Non-Coiled 
246—8000 Gal. Single Compart- 
ment Non-Coiled 


All in Interchange Condition. 
If you need Tank Cars don’t 
miss this buying opportunity. 


Don’t wait—Phone-Wire-Write 
HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 


108 North State St. Chicago 2, Ill. 
‘Phone: DEarborn 2-5422 
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A COAST TO COAST 


qs. 
\ 


FUEL INJECTION 
EQUIPMENT! 


ALASKA 
Anchorage, Reeve Alaska Airmotive, 2424 E. 
5th Ave. 
ARIZONA 
Phoenix, Charlie C. Jones Battery & Elec., 300- 
322 West Jefferson St. 
CALIFORNIA 
Bakersfield, Automotive Diesel & Electric Co., 
1017—30th Street 
Los Angeles 21, Magneto Sales & Service Co., 
751 Towne Avenue 
Sacramento, Langner & Rifkin, 1116—15th Street 
San Diego 1, Electric & Diesel Equipment Co., 
1254 Kettner Blvd. 
San Diego, Seacord Pump and Injector, 1337 
India Street 
San Francisco 3, Furrer & Uster, Inc., 225—7th St. 
Wilmington, Diesel Control Corporation, 218 
North Marine Ave. 
COLORADO 
Denver 3, Central Supply Co., 1171 Lincoln Street 
FLORIDA 
Jacksonville 1, Spencer Electric Co., Inc., 40 West 
Beaver Street 
Miami 36, Florida Diesel Service Co., 1930 
North Miami Ave. 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta 3, Auto Electric & Magneto Co., 477 
Spring Street, N.W. 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 16, Illinois Auto Electric Co., 2011-37 
Indiana Avenue 
Rock Island, Lohse Automotive Service, Inc., 430 
17th Street 
INDIANA 
Indianapolis 4, Gulling Auto Electric, Inc., 450 
North Capitol Ave. 
IOWA 
Des Moines 9, Electrical Service & Sales Co., 1313 
Walnut Street 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville 4, Ellingsworth Auto Electric Co., 1003 
East Broadway 
LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge, Womack Bros. Diesel Service, 
6983 Airline Highway 
Bossier City, Vaughan Tractor & Auto Parts Co., 
605 West Street 
Mail Address: P.O. Box 661, Shreveport, La. 
Morgan City, Landry's Diesel Injector Service, 
P. O. Box 246 
New Orleans 21, Gerhardt'’s Fuel Injection 
Service, 2501 Jefferson Highway 
New Orleans 13, John M. Walton, Inc., 1050 
Carondelet St. : 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 1, Parks & Hull Automotive Corp., 1033 
Cathedral St. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Newton Upper Falls, W. J. Connell Co., 210 
Needham Street Newton Industrial Center 


AUTHORIZED 


We 


2 Oy 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit 2, Knorr-Maynard, Inc., 5743 Woodward 
Ave. 
MINNESOTA 
Hibbing, Diesel Service Co., 1800 East Third Ave. 
Minneapolis 6, Diesel Service Co., 2509 East 
Lake St. 
Minneapolis 2, Reinhard Bros. Co., Inc., 11 South 
9th Street 
MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson, Womack Bros. Diesel Service, 1321 S. 
Gallatin Street 
MISSOURI 
Kansas City 8, Electrical & Magneto Service, 
Inc., 2538 Grand Avenue 
St. Lovis 23, Diesel Fuel Injection Service Co., 
9331 South Broadway 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha 2, Carl A. Anderson, Inc., 1Sth & Jones St. 


NEW JERSEY 
Newark 2, Tire Trading Co., 239 Halsey Street 


NEW YORK 
Brooklyn 32, A & D Diesel Service, Inc., 145 
21st Street 
Brooklyn 38, E. A. Wildermuth, Inc., 1102 Atlantic 
Avenue 
Buffalo 9, Hettrich Electric Service, 1032 Ellicott St. 
Troy, Ehrlich Electric Service, Inc., 200 Fourth St. 
Uniondale, A & D Diesel Service of Hempstead, 
811 Nassau Road 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Raleigh, Diesel Injection Sales & Service, Inc., 
3015 Hillsboro Street 
Raleigh, Diesel Injection Service, 200 Fourth Ave. 


OHIO 
Cleveland 14, Cleveland Ignition Co., 1301 
Superior Ave., N.E. 


OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa 3, Magneto Ignition Co., 701 West Fifth St. 


OREGON 
Portland 14, Automotive Products, Inc., 1700 
Southeast Grand Avenue 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Harrisburg, Penn Diesel Service Co., 100 Prince 
Street 

Hazleton, Penn Diesel Service Co., No. Church at 
27th St. 

Philadelphia 32, J. W. Parkin, Jr., 2251 N. 
Broad Street 

Pittsburgh 6, Automotive Ignition, 6358 Penn 
Avenue 

TENNESSEE 

Memphis 4, Automotive Electric Service Co., 982 

Linden Avenue 


e i 


TEXAS 
Corpus Christi, Womack Bros., 2002 Leopard St. 
Dallas, Beard & Stone Electric Company, 3909 
Live Oak St. 
El Paso, Reynolds Battery & Magneto, 801 
Myrtle Avenue 
Houston 1, Beard & Stone Electric Company, 
Milam at Polk St. 
Houston 11, Magneto & Diesel Injector Service, 
6931 Navigation Blvd. 
Odessa, Electric Service & Supply, 1601 N. 
Grant St. 
San Antonio 3, Womack Bros., 123 West 
Carolina 
UTAH 
Salt Lake City 2, Diesel Electric Service & Supply 
Co., 60 East 13th St., South 
VIRGINIA 
Norfolk, Diesel Injection Sales & Service, 808 
Union Street 
Richmond 20, Charles H. Woodward Electric 
Company, 709 West Broad St. 
Salem, Diesel Injection Sales & Service, 814 
8th Street 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle 1, Seattle Injector Co., 2706 Second Ave. 
Spokane 2, Sunset Electric Co., North 703 
Division St. 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin Magneto Co., 918 North 
Broadway 
Canada 


ALBERTA 
Calgary, Hutton’s Ltd., 131—IIth Ave., West 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver, Fred Holmes Fuel Injector Sales & 
Service, Ltd., 627 Bidwell Street 
Vancouver 4, Magneto Sales & Service, Ltd., 
126 Gore Ave. 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Fredericton, Stairs Brothers, 493 Northumberland 
Street 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
St. John’s, A. H. Murray & Co., Ltd. 
QUEBEC 
Montreal, International Electric Co., 1037 
Bleury St. 
ONTARIO 
Toronto, Diesel Equipment Ltd., 139 Laird Drive, 
Leaside 


SCINTILLA DIVISION 


SIDNEY, NEW YORK 


Export Sales and Service: 
Bendix International Division 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


AVIATION CORPORATION 





“Roller Freight” is 


Since 1949, the number of railroads owning freight 


cars on Timken® bearings has grown from 13 to 46. 


"Roller Freight” cars have multiplied from 1,398 


in service to 13,638 in service or on order. 


In the first 9 months of 1955 alone, 
5,163 cars have been ordered. 
That’s more than in the previous three 


years combined! 


And half the cars ordered in 1955 


have been for interchange service. 


RADITIONALLY, freight cars have been equipped with fric- 

tion-type bearings. Despite an annual expenditure of $135 
million for inspection and maintenance in an attempt to keep them 
operating, friction bearings frequently fail. The result: hot boxes, 
the biggest and costliest headache for the railroads. 

Timken tapered roller bearings eliminate the hot box problem, 
and they cut operating and maintenance costs to a minimum. For 
example, terminal bearing inspection time is cut 90%, lubricant 
cost as much as 89%. When all railroads equip their freight cars 
with roller bearings, it is estimated they’ll save $190 million a year, 
net a 22% annual return on their investment. The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. Canadian plant: St. Thomas, 
Ontario. Cable address: ““TIMROSCO”’. 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 





